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) ers Association has worked with his col- 

leagues, Superintendent 8S. K. MeDowell of 

TABLE OF CONTENTS i AKES AND TE A Bloomington, and Principal J. H. Brewer 
’ 7 of Peoria, in organizing a great educa- 
Served by Miles Gloriosus tional gathering in Bloomington on March 

Educational Meetings te } 19, 20 and 21. The executive Committee 


has sent out copies of a most attractively 
Notes and Comment eaten cy — printed program and the members to whom 
ey the program has been sent are urged to 


: — Professor M. J. Holmes, the Chairman pring their copies with them to the meet- 
The Assessment Process in Illinois 107 o¢ the Executive Committee of the Cen-° ing. 4 
tral Division of the Illinois State Teach- Continued on page 127 


Studies in World Geography 


By Ridgley, Ekblaw & Dillon 
A Text With a Full Year’s Work 


‘ World Geography is a companion volume to Home Geography and contains ma- 
School Health Department terial designed for a second year in a course in geography in the elementary school. 
The work outlined for the year is definitely and concretely connected with the previous 
Parent-Teacher Department year’s work in Home Geography, and leads pupils from the specific interests of the 
Home fend ous Ste > —— contrasted ag phen — - a whole. 

: : World Geography develops a knowledge of how people live under varying geo- 
Minutes for Mesting of County graphic conditions throughout ae world. This knowledge eS unfolded to the pupils, 
Superintendent’s Section through a carefully selected list of forty studies which present vividly and concretely 
the activities of people in their natural environments in various regions of the world. 


Meeting of the Board of Directors 120 The series of studies is completed by bringing together the facts about the earth as a 
whole, thus developing as a result of the year’s study, a clear and accurate concept of 


Directory of the Illinois State the real earth as the home of man. 
Teachers Association, 1925 121 Branom Tests in Geography 


The Constitution of the Illinois ‘ __By M. E. Branom 
A complete set of sixty tests with key and median scores and score sheet, sent to any 


State Teachers’ Association ‘ address on receipt of 60 cents. 
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Gems from the President Send for a copy of our catalogue with complete list and prices of our geographical publications. 


: McKNIGHT McKNIGHT 
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Normal, Illinois 


Let the ap Mark of 


American Seating Company 
Be Your Guide to Good School Desks 


UR reputation for fine school seating 
has penetrated to practically every 
county of every state in the Union. To 
use this reputation as your guide to 
enduring satisfaction in school desks 
is good buying judgment. - 
Immediate Delivery Fifteen Models 
51 branch offices and distribut- Catalogue A-155, sent on request, 
ing organizations throughout the aye am describes fifteen models 
country have stocks on hand now or classroom and auditorium, thus 


in anticipation of youremer- insuring the right desk for every 
gency requirements. school need. 


American Geating Company 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


The Factory is in Michigan, but the Service is Local to wees 
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A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
READING FOR THE GRADES 








THE ELSON READERS 


A foundation series for all grades. From the tiny Pre- 
Primer (given the child on his first day at school) 
through Book Eight the material has been tested for 
(1) its literary quality, (2) its freedom from difficulty, 
(3) its suitability for festival occasions, (4) its high 
ethical standards, (5) its liveliness. The volumes are 
richly illustrated; in the lower books the pictures are 
in full colors. 


CHILD-LIBRARY READERS 


(The Elson Extension Series) 


A series for all grades extending and rounding out the 
reading course. Not a single duplication of the selec- 
tions in The Elson Series. Stories and poems pre- 
viously not available in school readers make up the 
larger part of the collection—many of them by modern 
authors. Factual material is included which serves 
two purposes: that of providing fascinating informa- 
tional content; and of aiding in the development of 
special silent-reading skills. 


Write today for information regarding any 
of these books in which you are interested. 











SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 
Publishers of the LAKE Series of School and College Texts 
623 South Wabash Avenue - - CHICAGO 

















Do You Teach the Social Sciences? 
Here Is a Real American Atlas to Help You 


Goode’s School Atlas 


By Professor J. Paul Goode 
University of Chicago 


Low-priced enough for class use 
Indispensable for reference 


Among its 300: maps are the following: 
physical, political, density-of-population, 
rainfall, temperature, products, relief, geo- 
logical, trade; vegetation, mineral, historical, 
soils, railways, cities-and-their-environs, 
and commerce maps. 


The world is covered, but 
America is Featured 


This is the first time this wealth of 
material has been offered in a low-priced 
American Atlas. It permits bringing be- 
fore the students’ eyes in accurately drawn, 
beautifully colored, authentic maps a 
wealth of geographic, historic, economic, 
and social material. 


Write for Circular 


Rand M¢€Nally & Company 


New York CHICAGO San Francisco 
(Dept. C-131) 














The NEW Tourist Third Cabin 


Tourist Specials—Entire Third Cabin accommodations 

on ships reserved exclusively for students, teachers, 
men and women and tourists. 

Neat, comfortable staterooms. Good table and service. 

Broad decks for games and lounging. Commodious, well- 

appointed public rooms. 


Over 25 sailings from New York, Boston and Montreal to 
vis France and Belgium, with direct connection forall 
other European countries. Complete choice of return dates. 


At Inclusive Tours 
from New York $215(up) 
for 24 days. From Mont- 


real $330 for 36 days. 


For booklets and helpful information 
applyto 127 ne = State St., 


WHITE STAR LINE 
ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE-RED STAR LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 










































































2, 3, 4 Procure= go out 
and buy 

6 Printer’s measure 

8 Article 

10 Tellurium (symbol) 
11 A deep, loud cry 
13 Part of a fishhook 
15 A Japanese coin 7 Not dry 
17 Possesses 8 Initials of an Ameri- 
18 Exists e 2 nay oe 
= oe Smee 10A avaselethe , 


12 Article 
22 To affirm (obs.) 14 Exclamation 
25 Made of oat grain . ee 
26 A portion of a xt 
curved line 20 Guide 


27 Letter of Greek al- 
phabet 


29 What Webster’s anything 
NewlInternational 26 Gold (symbol) 
Dictionary is 28 Preposition 

x Suggestion: Use colored pencil for letters in these spaces 

A correct solati lied on lication to 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 
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BOOK THREE of the HORN 
LEARN TO STUDY READERS 
By HORN AND McBROOM 


Just Published 


pc very lesson of this distinctive series works toward the develop- 
ment of right habits of study. 

selections exemplify the work type, not the recreative type of read- 
ing. — Write us for full information today. 


2301 Prairie Ave. ©GINN AND COMPANY Chicago, Illinois 


In line with this purpose the 























Are You Getting Tangible, 
Measurable Results in 
Business English? 


Every commercial teacher knows that it is more difficult to get 
tangible, measurable results in the English classes than in any others. 
First, it is difficult to determine just what are the essentials for an effi- 
cient Business English course. ond, it is far from easy to get those 
essentials so firmly fixed that students will never forget them. 


APPLIED BUSINESS ENGLISH AND 
CORRESPONDENCE 
(Revised 1924 Edition) 
By Hubert A. Hagar and Rupert P. SoRelle 
has solved this problem for hundreds of schools. The unessential and 
purely technical have been left out, but every point for a 


stenographer or office worker to know has been dealt with simply, di- 
rectly, forcefully, and above all—interestingly. udents remember 
has interested them. 


Each lesson is followed by exercises that require a thorough com- 
h of the principles explained, demand genuine mental effort, 
and develop constructive ability. 





A Time-Saver for Teachers and Students 
The use of printed exercise forms, with space left for the inser- 
tion of the correct word by the ~_w-} S ae the work to the teacher 


in uniform, easily corrected form, e formerly spent in writing 
out whole sentences may be —~ to better advantage by students. 


Text complete with brief exercises at the end of each lesson, $1.00 
Supplementary Exercise Book, . :. . ‘ ‘ . 40 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING CO. 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 




















MOTIVATED 
ELEMENTARY ENGLISH 


HODGE AND LEE’S 


ELEMENTARY ENGLISH—SPOKEN 
AND WRITTEN 


This series develops the pupil’s abil- 
ity to express his own thoughts in 
simple, clear, and correct English. 


ITS MODERN METHODS INCLUDE 
The Socialized Recitation. 


Motivated. Exercises for the correction of errors 
in common speech. 

Emphasis on oral expression. 

The Better English Club as a means of working 
out projects. 


The use of grammar as an aid to correct habits 
in English. 


This is the series that teaches good English 
for everyday use. 


Charles E. Merrill Company 


New York Atlanta Chicago 
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EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS 


South Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Springfield, 
Friday and Saturday, March 20 and 21, 1925. 

Central Division of the I. S. T. A., Bloomington, Fri- 
day and Saturday, March 20 and 21, 1925. Preparations 
for a splendid meeting are being made. The executive 
committee consists of Professor M. J. Holmes, Normal, 
Superintendent S. K. McDowell, Bloomington, and Prin- 
cipal J. H. Brewer, Peoria. 

Southern Division of the I. S. T. A., Carbondale, 
Thursday and Friday, March 26 and 27, 1925. Slogan : 
‘*2.500 Members.’’ Leading speakers: Emanuel Stern- 
heim, Florence Hale, Edwin Markham. 

Lake Shore Division of the I. S. T. A., Evanston 
Monday, April 20, 1925. General theme: The Moral and 
Spiritual Values in Education. Features of the pro- 
gram: Acapella Choir, Northwestern University, P. C. 
Lutkin, Director; Art Lecture, Lorado Taft; Address, 
‘‘The Preparation for Political and Moral Leadership 
as Illustrated in the Life of Moses;’’ Dr. Albert W. 
Palmer. The speakers at the section meetings will in- 
clude Dr. Palmer and Mr. Taft, and also Mrs. Hethring- 
ton of Berkeley, California, and Mr. E. L. Downing of 
Chicago University. 

Southwestern Division of the I. S. T. A., East St. 
Louis, Thursday and Friday, April 2 and 3, 1925. On 
Thursday night, Dr. Stephen Leacock, McGill University, 
Canada, will deliver one of his famous addresses. Dr. 
Leacock is a lecturer of international reputation, and 
is known everywhere as one of the leading satirists and 
humorists of the day. Many of his articles and stories 
have appeared in the leading magazines of America in 
recent years. The same evening Reginald Werrenrath, 
the foremost baritone of America, will give a full pro- 
gram; he is one of the highest priced singers on the 
platform of today, and has made a large number of 
records for the Victrola. No teacher can afford to miss 
his concert. On Friday there will be addresses by Dr. 
Stratton D. Brooks, President of the University of Mis- 
souri, and by Superintendent William McAndrew of Chi- 
eago. The East St. Louis schools will furnish the music 
for Friday, and will give the oratorio, Elijah. On Fri- 
day night there will be a full concert by the GriffisGroup, 
which consists of Olga Steeb, Violinist; Lucy Gates, 
Soprano; and Jacobinoff, Pianist, either of which could 


give a splendid musical program alone. All teachers in 
the Division are urged to send in their registration fee 
of $2.00 at once to Miss Stella Bean, 617 N. 13th 
Street, East St. Louis. Send your fee now, get a re- 
ceipt, and save much inconvenience at the meeting; or 
suggest to your superintendent or principal that he 
receive the fees of all the teachers in your school and 
send them in for you. The attendance last year was 
3,044; we want 3,500 this year. 

Department of Superintendence, N. E. A., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, February 21-28, 1925. 

Conference on Teaching History, Saturday, Febru- 
ary 14; 10 A.M., at Chicago Woman’s Club, 2 P.M: in 
Florentine Room, Congress Hotel. Registration fee, 50 
cents. All interested persons invited. Addresses: ‘‘ Edu- 
cation and Nationalism,’’ Carleton Hayes, Columbia Uni- 
versity ; ‘‘Historical Textbooks and International Dif- 
ferences,’’ Donald R. Taft, Wells College; ‘‘The Attack 
on our Histories,’’ Bessie L. Pierce, University of Iowa; 
‘‘The Teaching of World History,’’ Charles K. Webster, 
University of College of Wales. 


NOTES AND COMMENT 


The meetings of five of the divisions of the I. 8. T. A. 
will be held this month and next. Splendid programs 
have been provided. Let us make each of them the 
largest ever held in its division. See notices aboye and 
the article elsewhere in this magazine entitled ‘‘Why 
Join the Association ?’’ : 


The legislature has been in session two months. It 
took most of the first month to complete its organization, 
and it has worked very slowly during the second month. 
Very few bills affecting schools have been introduced 
thus far as compared with the number on this date two 
years ago. But several will probably be introduced soon. 
Let us be ready to help act on them. Some of them may 
affect you, your pupils and your school for good or for ill. 


In this number we are publishing an article on 
method in primary reading, which was kindly sent to 
the Illinois Teacher by a member of our board of 
directors and contributed by one of his teachers, who 
he says has produced some excellent results in this sub- 
ject. We believe that the suggestions given for teaching 
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phonics may be helpful to our country teachers and to 
primary teachers in general. We wish we could publish 
helpful articles on method by experts for all the pro- 
fessional departments represented in our membership. 
But it is impossible, since we have among our members 
teachers of all subjects, grades, departments, and de- 
grees of training, and the Jllinois Teacher must perform 
its functions as an organization bulletin. 


Of course our Association believes in professional 
improvement and in preparation for every-day classroom 
work, and that articles on pedagogy, psychology and 
method of teaching are helpful. But publications for 
teachers are becoming specialized, and we advise each 
teacher to subscribe for the professional magazines that 
help her most. The superintendent, the teacher of 
French in the high school, the kinde:gartner, and the 
country teacher will probably need different helps, and 
no one professional magazine will help them all. 

But all teachers in all departments certainly ought 
to be interested in general educational progress and 
school improvement in their state, and that is the pro- 
gram of the State Teachers’ Association. It is the 
function of the Illinois Teacher to keep teachers in- 
formed of their organization and its program. 

This program is partly professional, but it is also 
broadly civic; that is, it has to do with such things as 
the guidance of public opinion, cooperation with other 
groups and professions, child welfare in general, legisla- 
tion, and school finance. The function of this magazine 
is to serve as the organ of the Association in effecting 
these purposes, and it is being read by an increasing 
number of members who believe in these purposes and 
want them made effective. For example, every teacher 
should be interested in an equitable, enforceable and 
productive tax system that will support good schools 
everywhere in the state without so much bitter and 
partly justified complaint about the burdens and in- 
equities of taxation. Therefore, every teacher should 
know something about the present tax system, its faults, 
and the remedies proposed. Therefore, every teacher 
should read and study the article on taxation in this 
number contributed by our research department. This 
sort of literature may seem dry reading to some of our 
young teachers for a time; but their salaries and working 
conditions, the efficiency of their schools, and the com- 
fort, health and welfare of their children depend largely 
upon taxation, and our taxation system has broken down. 
All teachers ought to know how and why it is failing 
and have definite ideas of how to improve it. This 
magazine is trying to give information that will help you. 


In the past teachers were so busy with their class- 
room work and preparation. for it that they gave little 
attention to such problems as taxation, distributive 
funds, conservation of school funds, district units for 
taxation and school administration, and the like. 
Teachers took their ideas on these subjects second hand 
from lawyers, bankers, farmers and business men, and 
offered few really constructive ideas for solving any 
problems outside of text-books on arithmetic and algebra. 
But our social, economic, and educational problems are 
becoming more complicated and dangerous; and it is 
the duty of every citizen to contribute his best intel- 
ligence and a reasonable amount of his energy to assist 
in their solution. Either this or a small ruling class or 
a dictator or anarchy. 

We believe teachers are not doing less purely pro- 
fessional and classroom work now; but they are doing 
more toward the solution of general educational, social 
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and economic problems affecting the schools. They are 
thus answering the demand for a more general social 
service in this time of increasing complexity of social 
relations and social problems. They are not only efficient 
specialized workers; they are becoming efficient citizens 
in a broad sense. 


Formerly the legislature was left unadvised by 
teachers even while it was framing laws governing 
schools and affecting the welfare of teachers and chil- 
dren. The teachers left their legislators to get their 
advice from other classes and groups, some of whom 
were not at all sympathetic with educational progress. 
But now many teachers are trying to help their members 
of the legislature to view school preblems from a school 
standpoint and to consider the opinions of teachers as 
well as of other people interested. The Illinois Teacher 
is trying to help you be of assistance to your legislators 
and to be an efficient citizen in a broad sense. The data 
collected by our Research Department furnish arguments 
in support of our legislative program, and will be used 
by wide-awake teachers in promoting educational 
progress. 


The most effective work in guiding legislation is 
done ‘‘back home’’ in the several senatorial districts. 
The legislators want to do what the people who elected 
them want done. Your secretary at Springfield is wil- 
ling and glad to talk on school problems to committees 
and individual members of the legislature, to explain 
bills and their results if enacted, and to furnish legis- 
lators with whatever information is available. But what 
each member wants to know before voting on a bill is 
what the people he represents really neeg or want for 
their schools. Therefore, it is proper and helpful for 
teachers and others interested in schools to communicate 
their recommendations on any pending bill to their mem- 
bers of the legislature, giving reasons for such recom- 
mendations. 


Since the school revenue problem seems to be of most 
importance, since its solution seems impossible without 
an amendment to the Constitution, and since we are 
recommending such an amendment, our first publicity 
item read as follows: 

The teachers of Illinois are constantly pointing to 
and discussing the breakdown of our tax system and are 
recommending a constitutional amendment that will 
permit the enactment of a workable system. They call 
attention to the fact that, although the law says that 
property shall be assessed at its fair cash value and the 
U. S. Department of Commerce conservatively estimates 
the tangible wealth of Illinois to be over 22 billion dol- 
lars, yet the assessed valuation is only a little over 4 
billion dollars. They point out further that although 
wealth and property are constantly increasing in Illinois, 
the assessed valuation for 1924 was over 10 millions less 
than for the preceding year. 

This means that billions of dollars worth of legally 
taxable property is illegally hiding from the assessors, 
and that its owners are slacking in their support of the 
government. Tax evasion by some people and classes 
of property piles all the burden on other people and 
classes, raises tax rates, and causes much justified com- 
plaint by honest people about taxation and its inequities. 
The lax enforcement of our tax laws encourages dis- 
honesty, rewards perjury, tends to break down the 
morale of the teachers, and therefore makes it difficult 
to teach respect for law and government. The far- 
reaching evil effects of all this cannot be estimated. 
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Therefore, the only amendment to the State Con- 
stitution that should be considered by the 54th General 
Assembly is an amendment to Article IX that will give 
to succeeding general assemblies wide powers in working 
out a just, equitable. productive, and enforceable tax 
system. Such an amendment will probably soon be 
offered the legislature by a joint commission represent- 
ing such varied interests as the bankers, manufacturers, 
farmers, lawyers, teachers, associations of commerce, and 
others. Certainly tax reform is the most important ques- 
tion before the people today, and the proposed amend- 
ment or something similar to it should be submitted to 
the people for ratification before the 55th General 
Assembly convenes. 


The Senate Committee on Appropriations at its very 
first meeting recommended appropriations of over 
$140,000,000, most of which is to be used to build hard 
roads. But it will probably take strenuous efforts and 
much argument to get this same committee to increase 
materially the appropriations to the universities ‘and 
teachers colleges or to appropriate ten or twelve million 
dollars a year to the state school fund. Of course good 
roads are needed and should receive their share of sup- 
port ; but our state schools are overflowing with students, 
and our district schools in many places are in dire need 
of help. But it seems that the people are demanding 
road improvement more than school improvement. 


Last year automobile license fees borught into the 
Illinois state treasury over $11,000,000. The amount 
from this source is expected to increase this year and 
for several years. All this money is turned into the 
road fund. Several bills are now before the legislature 
to provide a tax on sales of gasoline. Two cents a gallon 
seems to be the favored levy, and we are told that this 
will produce revenue amounting to $10,000,000 annually. 
It is now being discovered, or at least stated by many 
people of good judgment, that the new law providing 
for a bond issue of $100,000,000 to build hard roads also 
provided for, or rather promised, many more roads than 
ean be built for that amount. So powerful influences 
are at work to have all the proceeds of the gasoline tax 
turned into the hard road fund. One of our good friends 
in the House of Representatives recently said jokingly 
to your secretary that the teachers ought to do their 
best to get an income tax enacted because it may be 
needed for hard roads. 


Here is a fact to remember: If education is to re- 
ceive its share of the large increases in state revenues, 
the state-wide demand for school improvement must be 
equal to the demand for other things,—road improve- 
ment, for instance. 


THE ASSESSMENT PROCESS IN ILLINOIS 


‘And it came to pass in those days that there went 
out a decree from Caesar Augustus that all the world 
should be taxed.’’—Luke II-1. 


This article may be one of a series dealing with prob- 
lems of our taxation system and with suggestive changes 
both for the obtaining of general revenues and of funds 
for our public schools. In this number of The Teacher 
we shall confine our remarks mostly to the problem of 
the assessment process. Table I lists a few items of 
enumerated personal property; the data are taken from 
the fifth annual report of the Tax Commission of Illinois. 
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TABLE I—AVERAGE ASSESSMENT OF ENYMERATED ARTICLES 


Items Highest County Lowest County State Average 
Horses .. $ 87.02 $ 24.62 $ 47.34 
Cattle .. 45.10 18.42 27.94 
Hogs . . 12.00 3.10 6.92 
Watches and Clocks 26.98 3.12* 7.64 
Pianos . . 32.70 64.44 


(* Two counties reported no watches or clocks; this figure was 
the lowest recorded.) 


One can hardly believe that county averages should 
show such great differences in the valuations of the items 
in Table I. Certainly one cannot accept as true the 
report that there were no watches and clocks in two of 
the counties. Nor can one believe that the pianos in 
Shelby County are worth five times as much on the aver- 
age as those in the neighboring county of Coles. 

In the matter of the assessment of livestock, we feel 
that the figures vary too much. However, we are by no 
means ready to say that 


‘ 1 horse = 1 horse always. 


In traveling over the State, one somehow forms the im- 
pression that the quality of livestock tends somewhat to 
vary with the quality of the soil, and that the quality of 
many items of personal property varies likewise. While 
it might be helpful in many ways to equalize the 
enumerated items of assessed personal property by 
‘*striking state averages,’’ yet to do so with even the 
enumerated articles of personal property would work 
something of injustice no doubt. Not only does our 
present revenue law imply that equalization for a county 
be done by lowering or raising the county average to 
meet the state average in the case of the enumerated 
articles of personal property, but also the law further 
implies that all of the personal property assessment be 
equalized by applying the necessary rate per cent of 
addition or deduction. 

By looking over the U. S. Census estimates of 1920 
and the corresponding valuations reported by the Tax 
Commission in the same year, we find: (1) A considera- 
tion of the figures of two groups of counties large enough 
to be really representative leads to the conclusion that 
the value per head of livestock varies directly, though 
not in the same degree, as does the value per acre of land; 
(2) That in some counties the assessors evidently 
‘‘exempt’’ a great number of horses, cattle, and the like ; 
(3) The greater the percentage of livestock ‘‘exempted,’’ 
the higher is the average assessed value per head re- 
ported. Thus, we find in one of the down-state counties 
that the census enumerators reported 53% more horses 
than did the assessors that same year, and in another 
county they reported 45% more. Since in these counties 
the assessed valuation placed upon each horse averages 
very high, one may conclude that only the best, and not 
the worst, horses were entered upon the assessment lists. 
From reliable sources we have learned that this habit of 
‘fexempting’’ enumerated articles of personalty does 
greatly affect the averages arrived at in many counties. 

Now the enumerated articles of personalty form only 
one-seventh of the total enumerated and unenumerated 
personal property assessment of the State (Page 10 of 
1923 Report of Tax Commission of Illinois). Thus, in 
1923, the full assessed value of enumerated personalty 
was $227,143,628; that of unenumerated personalty was 
$1,388,864,968. Since the writer of this article feels that 
under the administration of our present revenue system 
many evils would result by applying ‘‘state averages’’ 
in the equalization of even the enumerated personal 
property, he must feel that the injustices would probably 
be much aggravated when the same ratios of equalization 
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were applied to a.much larger valuation of personalty 
not specifically enumerated. 

However, it so happens that the revenue law-further 
requires that ‘‘the Tax Commission shall not reduce the 
aggregate assessed valuation in the State.’’ The appli- 
cation to all personalty of the ‘‘state averages’’ worked 
out from the enumerated personalty, would have reduced 
the aggregate of assessed personal property from a full 
valuation of $1,603,679,064 to $1,344,324,840 in the year 
of 1922. Consequently, ‘‘the Commission determined 
that there was no basis upon which an equalization of 
personal property by the application of State averages 
as provided by law could be made and that the result of 
such attempted action would reduce the return of per- 
sonal property of the State still further below its fair 
relation to other classes of property.’’ (See page 6 of 
Fourth Annual Report of Tax Commission of Illinois). 
In brief, there are injustices if the equalization of per- 
sonalty assessment be not made—and there are injustices 
if such be carried out under the working conditions of 
our present law. 


Some CLASSES oF Property BEAR Heavy BurDENS 


In Estimated National Wealth, 1922, published by 
the U. S. Dept. of Commerce, we find that for Illinois 
there are estimates of various forms of tangible wealth. 
When we compare the full assessed valuations of 1922 
with the 1922 estimates of true valuation for certain 
classes of property, we find among the different classes 
great extremes in the ratios of assessed to true valuation. 
Thus, Table II shows that Illinois does have a highly 
classified system of assessment, regardless of what the 
revenue laws may say upon the subject. 


TaBLE II—BURDENS OF TAXATION IN ILLINOIS 











Ratio of 
Ire Estimated True Full Assessed | Assessed 
Value Value to Full 
Value 
1 2 3 4 





1. Taxable tangible 
wealth of State/$21 , 190,949,000 | $8 000,994,746 | 37.76% 


2. Farming tools. . 159 , 557 ,000 21,457,982 | 13.45 
3. Manufacturing 

a scenes 1,194,793 ,000 43 ,180 ,652 3.61 
4. Motor vehicles . 292 ,664 ,000 69,500,478 | 23.75 
5. Railroads and 

equipment...| 1,221,143,000 660,130,034 | 54.06 
6. Taxable real 

eee 11,526,881,000 | 5,693,657,100 | 49.39 














(The figures in Column 2 are from pages 21 to 25, inclusive, 
of Estimated National Wealth, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce. 
The data in Column 3 are from the 1922 Report of Illinois Taz 
Commission. ) 


In attempting to interpret Table II, we should re- 
member that item (1) of Column 2 represents only the 
estimate of taxable tangible wealth; the total value of 
tangible wealth in Illinois in 1922 was placed at $22,- 
232,794,000. The figures for item 5 of Column 3 include 
the ‘‘excess of full value of capital stock and franchise 
over equalized value of tangible property’’; the ratio 
stated in Column 4 is thus about 1% more than would be 
the case if only tangible railroad property be considered. 
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Another class of property that has not borne a heavy 


share of the tax burden is that of money and credits. 


The Report of the U. S. Comptroller of Currency shows 
that on June 30, 1923, there were in the banks of Illinois 
$2,742,026,000 in the form of individual deposits, of 
which about 8 millions of dollars were in postal savings 
accounts. The total of the money and credits reported 
by assessment that same spring was but $76,263,064 for 
‘other than bankers, ete.’’; and when we include 
bankers, brokers, and the like, the total reaches only 
$98,774,858. In brief, about 94% of the deposits of in- 
dividuals were not listed with the assessors. 

Minnesota in 1911 passed a law taxing money and 
credits 30c on an assessment of $100. In 1911 her 
revenue receipts from this source were $346,445; and 
in 1924 the recepits from the same source were 
$1,252,616, an increase of 261%. Meanwhile the per- 
centage of increase in tangible wealth of the state, ac- 
cording to the U. S. Census reports, was only about one- 
fourth as much. In 1911 in Illinois money and credits 
formed 4.72% of the total assessment of realty and 
personalty other than money and credits; in 1923 the 
percentage so formed was 2.67%. In 1923 money and 
credits formed 21.13% of the total of realty and other 
personalty in Minnesota. In 1911 money and credits 
yielded in state taxes in Illinois the sum of $330,413; 
in 1923, approximately $493,874, an increase over 1911 
of about 49%. However, when we consider the frac- 
tional bases of assessment in force in those years, we may 
say that the full assessment of money and credits re- 
ported in Illinois decreased considerably. 

Illustrations of the successful luring of money and 
credits to present themselves to the assessors can be given 
from other states; for example, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
Rhode Island, and Maryland. Whether or not we par- 
ticularly like the idea of ‘‘baiting’’ in order to draw 
forth certain classes of property, we shall have to admit 
surely that classification for assessment purposes does 
in many cases seem to produce better results than does 
the lack of classification. The Model Tax Plan of the 
National Tax Association would approve of classifica- 
tion; thus we quote from page 434 of 1919 Proceedings 
of this Association: ‘‘One of the greatest evils of the 
general property tax has been that it has been levied 
upon different classes of property without regard to 
differences in the nature and taxable ability of such 
classes, or to the different degrees in which they benefit 
from public expenditure. . . . The association has long 
been committed to the proper classification of the sub- 
jects of taxation, and the conferences held under its aus- 
pices have repeatedly endorsed the principle of classifi- 
cation. So far, indeed, as the principle is concerned, we 
believe that a general agreement upon this point may be 
taken for granted, and that the only profitable topic for 
discussion is, and for some time has been, that of the 
proper method of classification.’’ 


TANGIBLE WEALTH AND ASSESSMENTS IN 
Unttep States 


Table III shows the tangible wealth and the assessed 
valuation of the general property for all of the state. 
In the case of Illinois we notice that the estimated true 
value of tangible wealth in 1922 was $22,232,794,000; 
that the per capita amount of the same was $3,295; and 
that the rank in per capita wealth was 19. In the same 
year the equalized assessed valuation was $4,000,497,373, 
the per capita amount of the same was $600.70, and the 
rank in per capita assessment was 42. 
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TaBLs I[II—TANGIBLE WEALTH AND ASSESSMENTS IN UNITED STATES 
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(Column 2 is from page 21 of Estimated National Wealth, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce; Column 3 is from page 28 of the same 
source; Column 5 is from page 14 of Assessed Valuation and Tax Levies, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce, and from page 16 of the same 
source is taken the information in Column 6.) 


Only the states of Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, Ala- to have about 7.49% of the entire national income (Pages 
bama, Arkansas, and South Carolina ranked lower than 21-25 of Distribution of Income by States, by National 
Illinois in per capita assessment. If one dared to believe Bureau of Economie Research, N. Y.); according to 
that the full assessment figures showed the true tangible various reports of internal revenue statistics, Illinois has 
wealth of our State, then it might be said that Illinois somewhat more than 9% of the personal incomes and 
had but 3.6% of the national tangible wealth in 1922; more than 9% of the net incomes of the United States 
but let it be remembered that 6.93% was the estimate of subject to federal income taxation. While’the per capita 
the percentage of the national tangible wealth deter- amount of tangible wealth for Illinois was 112.9% of 
mined for our State by the U. S. Dept. of Commerce. that of the whole United States, in 1922, yet the per 
Nor is it out of place to mention here that Illinois is said capita assessed valuation for our State was but 52.4% 
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of that of the United States. Now of course some one 
will point out that the legal basis of assessment in Illinois 
is only 50% of the true valuation. But does that neces- 
sarily change the comparison? Should we not have one 
hundred per cent as the basis of assessment instead of 
fifty per cent? Where are the virtues of a fractional 
basis? Judging from the past history of assessments in 
Illinois, the writer of this article is not ready to say that 
the 100% basis would prove a cure-all for our taxation 
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troubles; but under the same working conditions he 
would prefer to see a 100% basis of assessment rather 
than a fractional basis, in use. 


Way 100% As Leaat Basis or AssEssMENT? 


(1) 100% of the value must first be determined, re- 
gardless of what percentage of the same is entered upon 
the assessment list; the employment of fractional values 
requires needless computation. 


TaBLE [V—REaAL EstTaTE ASSESSMENT IN UNITED STATES 








NAME OF STATE 


Estimated Value 
of Real Estate and 
Improvements 


Estimated Value 
of Taxable 
Real Estate and 


Assessed Value 
of Real Estate and 
Improvements 
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tComputed by weighted averages from 1924 Report of Minnesota Tax Commission. 

*Important changes are made by 1923 laws. 

Column 2 and Column 3 are from page 21 of Estimated National Wealth, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce; Column 4 is from 
page 76 of Financial Statistics of States, 1922, and from page 15 of Assessed Valuation and Tax Levies, 1922, both by U. 8. Dept. of 
Commerce; Column 5 is from page 5 of the source from which Columns 2 and 3 are taken; Column 6 is from Digest of Laws Relating to 
Taxation and Revenue, 1922, by U. 8. Dept. of Commerce; and Column 7 is obtained by dividing the figures of Column 5 by those of 
Column 6. 
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(2) When figures of assessment lists are high, tax 
rates are low; when figures of the assessment lists are 
low, tax rates are high. High rates have psychological 
bearing because they sound high, and because would-be 
immigrants into a state where fractional-value assess- 
ment prevails often fail to consider logically the legal 
basis of assessment, their reaction depending upon the 
sound of the rates. 

(3) The law should not legalize variation from true 
or market value; for: 

a. Assessor sees that the law encourages ‘‘lack of 
exactitude’’ 

b. Public easily tolerates the assessor’s thought and 
action ; 

e. The difference between 45% and 50% of true 
value seems less when 50% is the legal basis, than does 
the difference between 90% and 100% when 100% is 
the legal basis ; 

d. Inequalities under a fractional basis of assess- 
ment do not seem so apparent to the public; and when 
not easily sensed, the inequalities are not duly appre- 
ciated; and, 

e. Hence, it is claimed that a system of assessment 
which encourages ‘‘lack of exactitude’’ tolerates and 
actually encourages perjury. 


Reau Estate ASSESSMENT IN UNITED STATES 


Let us next refer to Table IV which deals with the 
assessment of real estate. The U. S. Dept. of Commerce 
has estimated that in 1922 the true value of Illinois real 
estate and improvements was $12,568,726,000; that the 
value of the taxable real estate and improvements was 
$11,526,881,000; and that. the assessed value of real 
estate and improvements was only $2,777,978,309. 
Hence, the assessed valuation represented but 24.1% of 
the value of the taxable real estate. Since the legal 
basis of assessment is supposed to be-50%, we may say 
that the efficiency of muking the real estate assessment 
was about 48.2%. This percentage, it will be noticed, 
does not agree exactly with the one stated in item six of 
Table II; the variation is probably due to such changes 
in figures as were necessary to make the data in Table IV 
comparable among the various states. Undoubtedly the 
percentages stated in Column 7 of Table IV are suffi- 
ciently accurate to show strong tendencies toward the 
true conditions that exist. Among the ee = 
it appears that Illinois ranks thirty-eighth in the effi- 
siangh sl pail daiebe eeenmnenh en due consideration 
is given to the legal basis of assessment. Column 5 
shows that our State ranks forty-fifth in the ratio of 
assessed value to estimated true value of real estate and 
improvements; the ranking made from this column does 
not however take account of the legal basis upon which 
the assessment is supposed to be made. 


INEQUALITY IN REAL EstaTE ASSESSMENT 


In 1920, the Illinois State Tax Commission conducted 
a survey in several counties to determine the relative 
assessed value of lands to the full fair cash value. Ac- 
cording to page 20 of the Second Annual Report of the 
Commission, ‘‘investigators were sent to a number of 
counties who took from the records the description and 
actual sale values of lands for the years of 1917, 1918, 
and 1919, and then ascertained from the books of the 
assessors the full assessed value of the same tracts; 
31,765 transfers were secured and tabulated and the 
work was completed in twelve counties and partially 
completed in three others.’’ It was ——— that the 
ee ange %o~of 






there is presented a study of comparative tax rates of 
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assessors were changed by the Commission for nearly 
every county in the State. 
However, it appears that frequent state-wide equali- 
zations based upon continuous research and investigation 
would prove helpful. When we compare the estimates 
of true land values made by the Illinois Crop Report of 
March 1, 1922, with the assessed valuations of land for 
the same spring, we find that among the various counties 
the ratios of assessed to true land values had a far wider 
range than were found by the Tax Commission in the 
few counties in 1920. In fact, according to 1922 esti- 
mates, the ratio of assessed to true value of land and 
improvements was about four times as high on an aver- 
age in one county as it was in another. Such a varia- 
tion in ratios becomes a very important matter in the 
payment of state taxes; this will be mentioned later. 
Table V indicates that cities and villages show great 
ranges in the ratio of full assessed to true value of real 
estate. The data in Tables V and VI are taken from 
thorough and exhaustive studies made by the Tax Office 
of the C. and N. W. Railway Company, Chicago. The 
data undoubtedly show strong tendencies toward the 
actual conditions which exist in our assessment process. 
14,963 transfers in 14 cities above 10.000 population were 


TABLE V—REAL EstTaTe ASSESSMENT IN ILLINOIS CITIES 
(Units selected from tables prepared by C. and N. W. R R. 




















Tax Agent) 
Ratio of | Year for 
full which 
Table Bas's of Units studied Unit selected d ratios 
Study to true are 
value stated 
1155 |Sales; 14 cities; over eae 44.57%| 1922-23 
assessment |10,000 population | Rockford — 46.64 
iSpringfield........ 46.67 
IR ns ctaceee 30.51 
OS ee 28.67 
Maywood........ 26.62 
1156}Sales; 17 cities; 5,000 to |Belvidere (Boone)..| 57.38 1922-23 
assessment |10,000 population |Sp’g Valley (Bureau)| 49.63 
Dixon (Lee)....... 46.13 
Melrose Park (Cook)| 21.34 
Highland Pk. (Cook)| 25.56 
Peru (LaSalle). .... 26.22 
1157 |Sales; 41 places; 2,000 to|Sycamore (DeKalb)| 55.81 1922-23 


assessment |5,000 population .|Petersburg(Menard)| 55.78 
Sandwich (DeKalb)| 54.79 


Mt.Olive(Macoupin)} 26.96 
Gillespie(Macoypin)| 27.49 
Glen Ellyn (DuPage)| 26.80 





1158 |Sales; 46 places; 1,000 to}Cherry (Bureau) ...| 78.73 1922-23 
assessment |2,000 population .|Wenona (Marshall) 68 49 
sal Marengo(McHenry)| 65.43 


Bartonville (Peoria) 26.37 


Highwood (Lake) 28.94 
&. Dubuque (Jo- 
Daviess) 30.27 




















included in the study that resulted in the preparation 
of Table 1155 by the Tax Office above mentioned. It 
was found that for the years of 1922-1923 real estate in 
Springfield was assessed at 46.67% of its true value and 
that in Maywood such was assessed at only 26.62% ef 
the true sale value. More extreme ratios are noticed in 
the cities of less population. 


ASSESSMENTS IN CHICAGO 
In the National Municipal Review of December, 1924, 
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184 cities of the United States for the year of 1924. 
This study was made by the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research, Inc., Detroit, Michigan. From the 
study we learn that of 12 cities of more than 500,000 
population only Chicago has anything other than 100% 
as the legal basis of assessment. Of the 16 cities above 
400,000 population, Chicago stands lowest in the ratio of 
assessed to true value of property; taxes are paid upon 
property in Chicago at about 3714% of its true value. 
Of the 59 cities above 100,000 population, only two seem 
to have property taxed at a lower ratio than in Chicago. 
It is remarkably interesting for citizens of Illinois to 
read from pages 89 and 90 of The Financing of Educa- 
tion in the State of New York (Vol. I of Educational 
Finance Inquiry) that ‘‘the assessment of land values in 
the City of New York is performed with a high degree 
of accuracy, and the valuations are generally conceded 
to approximate closely the full market value of the 
land.’’ From page 90 of this same volume we learn that 
the ratios of assessed values to true values of land range 
from 95% in Manhattan and Brooklyn to 93% in Rich- 
mond, Queens, and Bronx! 


TaBLE VI—REAL EstTaTE ASSESSMENT IN ILLINOIS COUNTIES 


(Units selected from tables prepared by C. and N. W. RB. R. 
Tax Agent) 
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greatly on this point. Some of these ratios are shown 
graphically in Figure I. 
j 
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Figure I—RatTio oF FULL ASSESSED TO TRUE VALUATION 
(This figure is based upon data of Tables V and VI) 


REAL Estate ASSESSMENT IN Macoupin County 


Not only among the counties but also among the 
townships of the same county do we find outstanding 
examples of the difficulty of equalizing assessments of 
land. Table VII enables us to realize that the mere 
location of land in Macoupin County is an important 
matter in determining tax bills for both state and county 
purposes. One township presents a ratio of full assessed 
to estimated true value per acre that is nearly four times 
as high as the ratio determined for another township. 


TABLE VII—RaTIO oF FULL ASSESSED VALUE OF LANDS AND Im- 
PROVEMENTS TO ESTIMATED TRUE VALUE OF SAME: 1924 
2SaCcOUPIN COUNTY 








Estimated Acre 
Value of 
Lands and 
Improvements 


Full Assessed 
Value of 
Lands and 
Improvements 


Ratio of 
Column 3 to 
Column 2 





$68 .00 $66 .34 
57.25 37 .06 
59.00 31.84 

101.50 47 .26 
49.25 22.62 


86.75 22.42 
67.00 18.30 
73.00 21.82 
12-8 130.00 38 .98 
11-6 133.00 41.86 
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Reau Estate ASSESSMENT IN ILLINOIS COUNTIES 


Table VI is based upon similar sources of data as is 
Table V. It can be easily seen from Table VI that some 
extreme ratios of full assessed to true value of farm 
lands are found among the counties studied. Also we 
find that acre property on the average seems to be 
assessed at a higher ratio than city lots; however, a care- 
ful study of the original tables shows that counties differ 





(The data in Column 2 are taken from Table 1380, prepared 
hy BR. A. Miller, Gen. Tax Agent, C. and N. W. Ry. Co., Chicago. 
The entries in Column 3 are taken from data recently obtained 
from Macoupin County records of assessed valuations.) 


THE ASSESSMENT Process AND Tax BILLS 


Table VIII is necessarily based upon certain pre- 
sumptions. It is presumed that at present the same in- 
equalities in assessment ratios are found as have been 
found during the few preceding years. Although the 
units named in Column 3 of Table VIII will change 
from year to year, yet Tables V and VI have shown 
that similar inequalities are met with among various 
units in successive years. Thus, according to Table VIII 
we may expect the owner of $10,000 of real estate in 
Springfield to have an equalized assessment of $2,334, 
and at a state tax rate of 65c per $100 to pay a state 
tax of $15.17; in Maywood we may expect the equalized 
assessment to be only $1,331 and the state tax charge to 
be only $8.65. Further supposing that all of the real 
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TABLE VIII—SrtaTe Taxes PLAceD Upon $10,000 ReaL Estate 
INVESTMENT, WITH STATE Tax RATE aT 65¢ 


(Table VIII is based upon Tables V and VI) 








Basis of 
Conpenation Number Units Unit Selected for Equalized 
her Studied Investment . Assessed 
Valuation 





2 3 4 


14 cities above |Springfield (Sangamon) | $2,334 
10,000 population . 1,331 








..]17 cities of 5,000 to 2,869 
10,000 population .|Melrose Park (Cook) . . 1,067 





. .|41 places of 2,000 to|/Sycamore (DeKalb) .. . 2,791 
5,000 population . .|Mt. Olive (Macoupin) . 1,348 





46 places of 1,000 to/Cherry (Bureau) 3,937 
2,000 population . .| Bartonville (Peoria) . . . 1,319 





Average of|Lands of 22 counties|Sangamon County 2,811 
five different Whiteside County 1,488 
estimates. . . 





First farm}22 counties; lands. . 
mortgage 
appraisals. . 








Sales........}Lands of 22 counties|Sangamon County 
Lake County 





Sales........|Lands of 22 counties} McHenry County... . . 
Lake County 





Sales by exec-|Lands and lots of 22 
utors, ad-| counties 2,003 
ministrators, 1,616 
and referees 

















estate in Springfield were assessed at only the average 
ratio of that in Maywood, we compute that Springfield 
under such conditions would save over $59,000 in state 
taxes this year. If in 1923 the lands of Ogle County 
had been assessed at the ratio of assessed to true value 
found in Peoria County, then Ogle County land-owners 
would have saved in the way of state taxes more than 
$27,000; and had they paid at the ratio computed for 
Lake County, the saving would have been more than 
$36,000. 

Table IX shows the effect upon state and county 
taxes resulting from ratios determined in the case of 
certain townships of Macoupin County. Thus, upon an 
investment of $10,000 in farm lands, the total state and 
county tax bill might be expected to amount to $56.07 
in the one township, and only $14.87 in another. Were 
the lands of the former township assessed at the same 
ratio as the latter township, and were the rates of taxa- 
tion to remain the same, the township first pointed out 


TABLE IX—SomME EFFECTS OF UNEQUAL RATIOS OF ASSESSMENT 
MacouPpin County LANDS AND IMPROVEMENTS 








Ratio of Equalized State County Total of 
Township A d A t Taxes Taxes Column 4 
Selected to True of $10,000 Due at Due at and 

Value, 1924 | Investment 65c. Rate 50c. Rate | Column 5 








97.5% | $4,875 | $31.69 $56.07 
64.7 | 3,235 7 | 37.21 
54.0 2,700 ; : 31.05 
46.6 2/330 5. 26.80 
45.9 2,295 | . 26.40 


1,293 14.87 
1,366 : 15.71 
1,495 ; 17.20 
1,499 17.24 
1,574 18.10 
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would save $7,407 in state and county taxes. Evidently 
the assessment and equalization processes are very im- 
portant, and need careful attention. At times the repair 
of old machinery is helpful; sometimes the creation of 
new machinery becomes necessary. 


Wuart Is Present TREND OF ASSESSMENT EFFICIENCY? 

Is the assessment of even real estate, ‘‘the most 
tangible of tangibles,’’ becoming less efficient in our 
State as years move on? Table X shows the trend within 
recent years. The entries in Column 4 of this table are 
obtained by dividing the figures of Column 2 by those 
in Column 3; Column 4 shows the recent trend. 


TABLE X—THE TREND OF REAL ESTATE ASSESSMENT IN ILLINOIS 








Efficiency 
of Real Estate 
Assessment 


Year of Per cent 
Com- Assessed Value 
parison is of True 

Value 


Legal Basis 
of Assessment 





1 2 3 4 





1900 14.1% 20% 70.5% 

1904 14.7 20 73.5 
1912 18.0 33 1/3 54.0 
1922 24.1 50 48.2 














(Column 2 is from page 5 of Estimated National Wealth, 1922, 
by U. 8S. Dept. of Commerce; Column 3 is from page 297 of 
Fifth Annual Report of Illinois Tax Commission.) 

(Later articles may continue a discussion of certain 
phases of our revenue system.) 


Dept. Research and Statisties, I. S. T. A. 


WHY JOIN THE ASSOCIATION? 


The Illinois State Teachers Association now has over 
31,000 members ; but there are still about 10,000 teachers 
who have not joined. The secretary is occasionally in- 
vited to address institutes or other teachers meetings on 
the functions and benefits of the organization, and is 
sometimes asked by division officers and members to send 
them the arguments best adapted to win new members. 
Therefore, we consider it worth while about once a year 
to outline briefly the answers to the question: Why Join 
the Association? 

1. Becawise group and class organization is now con- 
sidered necessary, and the I. 8. T. A. is the only big, 
all-inclusive teachers’ organization in the state. 

This is an age of organization and organized effort. 
Nothing big or important is now accomplished except 
through organization and co-operation. If the teachers 
of Illinois are to perform all their duties and functions 
as teachers, play their full part as citizens, and com- 
mind the respect of other organized professions and 
classes, they must have a strong and active organization 
functioning as a state unit. 

2. Because it is helpful in a professional way. 

The division and state meetings furnish excellent 
programs on professional topics. Educational prob- 
lems are discussed by experts. Inspiring addresses are 
delivered by great leaders. The Illinois Teacher, our 
official organ, goes to all members ten times a year to 
keep them informed concerning the problems, program 
and activities of the Association, and recently has con- 
tained much interesting and instructive data furnished 
by our expert research worker. The esprit de corps 
thus developed in the teachers enables them to work 
more happily and efficiently. 

Attendance at the meetings promotes closer acquaint- 
ance, sympathy, understanding and good-fellowship 
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among teachers who are otherwise widely separated. It 
pays to rub elbows with our fellow workers. Many of 
our best teachers holding the highest positions attribute 
their rise in the profession to their wide acquaintance 
with teachers in general and their close acquaintance 
with educational leaders. Membership in a strong, ac- 
tive, efficient organization of the workers in our branch 
of professional service is a source of inspiration and of 
a feeling of independence, if the members will enter into 
the spirit of the organization and make an effort to help 
with this work. 

- 3. Because it is necessary from a financial stand- 
point. 

Read the article entitled ‘‘ Teachers’ Salaries and the 
Cost of Living’’ in this number, and you will certainly 
understand that no teacher can afford to stay out of the 
Association. This shows that the average of teachers’ 
annual salaries has actually increased 124 per cent in 11 
years. The average is $827.28 higher than in 1913, and 
went up $42.41 in the last year, with all its complaints 
and propaganda against taxation. Remember this: these 
increases could never have been made if the organized 
teachers of Illinois had not advocated and promoted leg- 
islation permitting higher school tax rates and increases 
in the state school fund. The little membership fee of 
$2.00 is a very small part of the financial benefits actually 
rendered each teacher by the Association. And don’t for- 
get that there are other powerful organizations now ad- 
vocating a reduction in school costs and school privileges. 
If salaries for teachers and school advantages for chil- 
dren are to be kept ‘up to their present standard, it will 
be necessary for the I. S. T. A. to be strong and active. 

4° Because it has a splendid record of achievement 
that deserves your appreciation and approval. 

Just a few of the things credited to the efforts of the 
organized teachers of Illinois in the last few years are 
improved certification laws, improved school sanitation, 
wider use of school grounds and buildings, improved and 
extended high school facilities, free high school tuition 
for children in non-high school districts, consolidation 
of districts, vocational and continuation schools, free 
text-books by district referendum, law prohibiting high 
school fraternities and sororities, county truant officers, 
inereased salaries of teachers and superintendents, 
teachers’ pensions, increase in state school fund from 
one million to eight million dollars, and large increases 
in school revenues made possible by increased school tax 
rates. Besides these positive achievements, the Associa- 
tion has prevented much reactionary and dangerous 
legislation. Try to imagine what the present school sit- 
uation might be in Illinois if there had been no teachers’ 
organization in the state for the last twenty years, and 
then you will realize that you owe the Association your 
most enthusiastic support. é 

5. Because the work of the Association is needed 
now and must be continued in the future. 

There is constant demand for changes and adjust- 
ments in our educational system to adapt it to the rapidly 
changing social, industrial and economic conditions in 
our state. The teachers, because of their intimate knowl- 
edge of the schools, must be ready to play their full part 
‘in making these adjustments. Certain improvements 
and adjustments are needed now, and we must help 
make them. The General Assembly is now in session 
and hundreds of bills will probably be introduced affect- 
ing the schools and the welfare of teachers and children. 
We are facing reaction and a demand for retrenchment 
in school costs, and it may take our best efforts to pre- 
vent backward steps. The welfare of teachers and pupils, 
the efficiency of the schools, and the progress of educa- 
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tion in general ‘will always depend largely upon the or- 
ganized activities of the teachers. 

All teachers who are or have been members of the 
Association should pass this message along to those who 
have not yet enrolled. Let us not be satisfied until we 
enroll 100 percent of the teachers in Illinois. 

Come on in. This is your organization. You need 
the Association, it needs you, and the state educational 
system needs all of us. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES AND THE COST OF 
LIVING 


About once a year it is well to consider the most 
authentic statistics available on the salaries of teachers 
and the cost of living. You will find below both a table 
and graph showing average salaries, cost of living and 
real wages of teachers since 1913. 

Mr. Grimm has-done the research work and made the 
computations, has made a few slight corrections in that 
part of the table published a year ago, and has added 
the figures showing real wages. 

The averages of the annual salaries of teachers are 
taken from the annual statistical reports of the Super- 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES, REAL WAGES, AND COST OF LIVING 


















































SINCE 1913. 
Average Annual Salaries Indices of , ‘ 
of Teachers Salar:es indices tnidiocs 
of Real of 

All Wo- Cost of | Wages | Real 

Men Women | Teachers | Men | men | All | Living Wages 

1913 | $772.07 | $643.70 | $662.07 | 100 | 100 |. 100 100 $662.07 100 
1914 796.19 660.15 684.83 | 103 | 103 | 103 103 664 .88 100 
1915 810.73 691.77 713.84 | 105 | 107 | 107 105 679.85 103 
1916 | 871.14 723.08 | 750.85 | 113 | 112 | 113 118 636.31 96 
1917 | 899.53 739.66 | 768.84 | 117 | 115 | 116 142 541.44 82 
1918 981.76 777 .84 804.98 | 127 | 121 | 122 174 462 .63 70 
1919 §1,163.77 801.13 847.58 | 151 | 125 | 128 188 450.80 68 
1920 |! ,346.87 |1,032.66 {1,079.88 | 174 | 160 | 163 208 519.17 78 
1921 }1,501.15 |1,246.60 |1,286.93 | 194 | 194 | 194 177 727 .08 110 
1922 }1,556.74 {1,298.52 |1,343.14 | 202 | 202 | 203 168 799.49 121 
1923 }1,590.43 |1,416.11 [1,446.94 | 206 | 220 | 219 171 846.16 128 
1924 }1,679.31 |1,449.35 {1,489.35 | 217 | 225 | 224 171 870.96 131 

Per 
cent 
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intendent of Public Instruction in Illinois. The indices 
of the cost of living are taken from the Monthly Labor 
Review, Volume XIX, No. 5, issued by the U..S. De- 
partment of Labor, November, 1924. 


In the graph the solid line represents teachers’ sal- ° 


aries, the dotted line the cost of living, and the broken 
line real wages. Real wages means simply the purchas- 
ing power of wages as compared with the wages or 
salaries of 1913. The horizontal lines measure off per- 
cents of increase or decrease, beginning with 100 per 
cent at the bottom; the vertical lines measure off the 
years from left to right beginning with 1913. We start 
with both salaries and cost of living at 100 in 1913 be- 
cause that is the year used by the U. S. Department of 
Labor, and because it is now considered a normal year 
unaffected by the war or other abnormal conditions. 

If we consider the number of dollars received in 
salaries, we find that teachers’ salaries kept pace with 
the cost of living from 1913 to 1914; from 1914 to 1915, 
salaries rose a little above the cost of living; then in the 
next year prices began to soar and the cost of living 
kept far ahead of salaries until it reached its peak in 
1920 ; then the cost of living began to fall from 208 until 
it reached 168 in 1922; but in the last two years it has 
risen again to 171. Salaries made a slow but steady 
inerease until 1919, when they were 28 per cent higher 
than in 1913; then they began to rise more rapidly, until 
now they are 124 per cent higher than in 1913. Notice 
that the salary line crossed the cost of living line some 
time in 1921 and seems to be still gaining. 


But real wages gained only a little from 1913 to 1915 ~ 


and then fell below 100 until they reached as low as 
68 in 1919. Since then they have risen gradually until 
they are now about 131. This means that, although the 
number of dollars received as the average salary of 
teachers is 124 per cent greater than in 1923, the pur- 
chasing power of this average salary is only 31 per cent 
greater. 

We should remind those who complain of school costs 
and the increases in teachers’ salaries that it was gener- 
ally admitted that teachers’ salaries were too low in 1913, 
and that is the year that is taken as a standard. It is 
also true that the 31 per cent increase in real wages 
has been accompanied by an increase of nearly 100 per 
eent in the number of specialized teachers, an increase 
of 125 per cent in the number of teachers with superior 
training, and an increase in the length of term of about 
one-sixth for the state as a whole. We should remind 
people also that for about five years, 1916 to 1920 in- 
elusive, real wages were below the standard for 1913 
and teachers then suffered great losses. 

However, in considering the value of their own or- 
ganized efforts, teachers should remember that the gen- 
eral public, when considering teachers’ salaries usually 
thinks of the number of dollars paid rather than their 
purchasing power, and that it has therefore required 
an active and continuous campaign by the teachers and 
other friends of education to get the increases in tax 
rates and state school fund necessary to make the in- 
ereases in salaries. This campaign of.education must 
be continued in the future. 


TEACHING PHONICS 
By TeressA BuRGHARDT 
Lincoln School, LaSalle, Illinois 

I know a little girl and boy named Mary and John, 
twins. They have a little sister named Bess. John and 
Mary are five years old and Baby Bess, as they call her, 
is not old enough to talk. They live with their father 
and mother in a town just like La Salle. Their grand- 


father and grandmother live in the country, on a nice 
big farm. John and Mary went out to the farm to spend 
the summer. (Here question about the farm, what you 
find on a farm—get every one to tell you something so 
each will feel as though he were a part of things). 
Every thing to be seen on a farm will be mentioned, 
and for the first lesson we always take the cow, because 
the sound represented is one of the easiest sounds to get 
and the story can be dramatized so as to make quite an 
appeal to the children. So from the number of things 
mentioned take the cow. 


Mary and John went down to grandfather’s pasture 
and saw a nice black and white cow looking over the 
barb wire fence—it was rather a low fence—at a field 
of red clover blossoms. The clover blossoms were nod- 
ding and swaying in the breeze (illustrate) and the cow 
did want some to eat. She put her head over the fence 
and said ‘‘m, m, m,’”’ Let’s make a fence of our hands 
—now play we are cows and all say ‘‘m, m, m.’’ Let’s 
play the chairs are the fence and some will be cows on 
this side and the rest will be clover blossoms swaying 
in the breeze, on the other side. That is fun and when 
they forget the sound of m as they sometimes do just 
hold your hands beneath your chin and they get it. 


A 


For the next lesson we take short a, because we have a 
nice picture of sheep in the school room with a hill in it, 
which is most convenient, as the baby lambs can be lost 
behind the hill. The story continued. After Mary and 
John had finished looking at the cows they walked along 
until they came to a pasture where there was a lot of 
sheep and some little lambs. The lambs had gone behind 
the hill and when their mother looked around she could 
not see them so she called ‘‘Ma! ma! ma!’’ The baby 
lambs heard her and tried to say what she said but 
being babies they could not talk very well and said, 
a, a, a. We study the picture and when they can not 
recall the sound I just keep looking at the picture and 
that brings recollection. We now have m and a. One 
day’s lesson. - 


Daddy, mother and Baby Bess always come out to 
the farm to spend the week end with grandmother. One 
Saturday Daddy said ‘‘Let’s go to town and take the 
motor boat and go down to Lake Schnatchwin and stay 
all night and come home Sunday. So they all got ready 
(details furnished by class). Daddy said ‘‘I must not 
forget the fishing tackle.’’ (What did he need?) Well, 
they got into the motor boat and by and by Mary said, 
‘*Say, John, just listen to what this boat is saying.’’ 
And John said, ‘‘Why it says ‘p, p, p.’ Let’s say it 
too mother.’’ And they did. Mother said, ‘‘Why your 
lips play tag when you say that.’’ We use that for the 


clew. 
C. K. Q. 


Next day was a nice sunny day and daddy and grand- 
father got up early and went out in a row boat fishing. 
They caught four fine bass. Mother cooked them for 
dinner. John got a bone in his throat. They were all 
very much excited for it is a dangerous thing to get a 
bone in your throat. Daddy said, ‘‘say ¢-k-q hard, 
John.’’ He did but the bone did not come out. Mother 
said, ‘‘Try again, John get it out’’—so once more John 
said, ‘‘C -K-Q,’’ and out it came. We call c. k. q, the 
fish bone letters and the clew is, ‘‘ get it out.’’ 


WwW 


They had a pleasant ride home, but that night a 
storm came up, the lightning flashed and the thunder 
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roared and the wind blew hard. You could hear it 
through the tree tops, ‘‘Woo! Woo! Woo!’’ By the 
next morning the storm was over but the wind was 
gently blowing and the flowers bend over and straight- 
ened up again and again. The wind was now saying ‘‘w, 
w, w.’’ Let’s play you are the flowers and I am the 
wind. Blow hard and they bend. The clew is a slight 
bend sideward. And so we learn W. 


F. 

One morning as John and Mary sat on the side porch 
eating an apple the cat was peacefully sleeping in the 
sun at the corner of the house when Rover came bound- 
ing around the house. The cat thought Rover was after 
her and she jumped up on a box which stood near. All 
her fur stood out and she arched her back and got ready 
to seratch Rover. ‘‘F, f, f,’’ she said wrinkling up her 
nose. Rover ran away. He did not mean to hurt her. 
He did not know she was there. Dramatize—The clew 
is to make a scratching motion with fingers crooked. 


G. 
John and Mary finished their apples and went for 
a walk down to the stream in the pasture—There they 
saw a big frog sitting on the rock. He was looking 
right at them and said, ‘‘g, g, g.’’ Have them hold their 
windpipes and see how it feels when they give the sound. 
Draw out on the subject of frogs—How does he move— 
fly? run? walk? No, of course not; he hops. Let’s 
play we are frogs—it goes fine—We have two clews 
for this, hold your throat or give a motion of your hands 
indicating hopping. — 
U 


Baby Bess is always so glad to go to the farm. The 
first thing grandfather does is to take her in his arms 
and boost her up to see how high she can go—does your 
daddy do that to the baby? Of course he does. Then 
grandfather says up, up, up. Baby not being able to 
talk very well says ‘‘U, u, u.’”? And so we have short u. 
The clew is an upper movement of your hands. 


S. 

One morning when John and Mary went out on the 
back porch they saw that the pigs had gotten into grand- 
mother’s flower garden. They called, ‘‘Oh grandmother, 
grandmother, the pigs are spoiling your flowers!’’ 
Grandmother hurried out and there were four pigs root- 
ing out her flowers. She called the little black and white 
dog. ‘‘Here Jip, Jip, Jip, s, s.’’ Away ran Jip barking 
after the pigs and away ran the pigs. Jip chased them 
back to the yard. Good for dramatizing. One child, 
one dog, one grandmother, all the rest the squealing pigs. 

I. 

The children went with grandfather when he went 
down to mend the fence which the pigs had broken and 
in one corner off by themselves were a number of little 
pigs with the cutest little curly tails). They were 
hungry and were calling for something to eat. ‘‘I, i, i,’’ 
they cried until grandfather poured some milk into the 
trough for them. 

Z. 


Mary and John went down the road one afternoon 
with grandmother to visit the neighbors, Jim, Jennie, 
and Jack. The children went out in the orchard and 
under the trees Mary saw a number of nice little houses 
which she thought were doll houses. She started over 
to see them when Jennie called back. ‘‘Don’t go there 
Mary you will get hurt. Don’t you know the bees live 
in those hives?’’ Some bees flew by and Mary heard them 
buzz. Let’s play we are bees Mary said. So they all 
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had a merry time flying around the orchard buzzing. 
Now you be bees and fix your teeth just so. The clew 
is to-fix your teeth in the right position. 3 


D. 

When they had tired of being bees they wandered 
nearer the barn yard and saw a high pole with a little 
house on it. ‘‘What lives up there?’’ John asked. 
And Jim said, ‘‘Oh, that is for my pigeons. Haven’t 
you any pigeons?’’ ‘‘My grandfather has,’’ John said, 
‘*but they live in a shed in the barn yard.’’ Mary said, 
‘*Grandfather’s pigeons say ‘d, d, d.’ Do yours?’’ 
‘*Yes, said Jim all pigeons talk alike.’’ So they played 
pigeons for awhile. The clew is a slight wave of both 
arms as in flying. 

0 


When baby was learning to walk mother had a hard 
time keeping her from touching the radiators. When 
she saw baby going over to them she would say ‘‘O, o, 0.”’ 
Let one walk over to the radiator playing he is baby and 
the rest with upraised finger say o—The clew is the 
raised finger. So short o is learned. 


L 


Out on the farm grandfather has a bell which he 
rings to call the men to dinner. It’s just like our school 
bell. Mary and John were standing close to grandfather 
one day and Mary said, ‘‘Just listen John, the bell is 
still making a sound.’’ They listened and sure enough 
they heard ‘‘1, 1, 1.’’ We have a gong which I strike for 
them to get the sound and the clew is a motion of ringing” 
a hand bell. 

T 


Grandfather took the baby on his lap and let her 
listen to his watch tick, Mary wanted to listen too and 
she said ‘‘Oh, it just says ‘t, t, t.?’’ So we call ¢ what 
the watch says. We play they are all watches and I 
wind them up. (Take a piece of chalk, play it is the 
stem and wind). 


A 


One evening as they were all sitting around the table 
they heard a great big brown bug flying against the 
ceiling making a sound like ‘‘v, v, v.’’ Grandfather told 
the children it was a June bug or a pinching bug. The 
children have all seen them and have much to tell about 
them. I show them how they must fix their teeth to 
make that sound and that is the clew thereafter. 


R. 


The children went out to the barn to gather some 
eggs one day and just before they got around the corner 
they heard the cross dog growling. Grandfather had 
chained him up. He was growling because he thought 
it was some stranger coming. He said ‘‘R, r, r,’’ but 
when he saw who it was he just wagged his tail and 
barked. We dramatized by putting some one for the 
cross dog out in the hall and let Mary and John walk 
that way. 

B 


The remaining letters are the hardest to get, but in 
my every day work I do not leave them until the last 
as they need much review. The sound of B is hard to 
give as they always combine it with short u and call it bu. 
I start in by saying, ‘‘Let’s find out what begins Baby 
Bess’ name. Let’s say it; ‘‘Baby Bess, Baby Bess,”’ 
slowly. Look at my mouth while I say it, now I will 
look at yours. ‘‘What did our lips do?’’ They'll tell 
you. Now let’s start to say Baby Bess and just fool our- 
selves and say only the first part. After some effort it is 
finally mastered. 
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N. 


N, is another rather hard one as there is not a story 
to tell, at least I never found a good one and lacked the 
ingenuity to invent. So I just say I want you all to say 
‘*no—now—never—not,’’ slowly. Let’s say them again 
and see if we can tell what our tongues say when we 
begin to say no. They tell very nicely. So I just print n 
and say this begins no—now—never—not. Now get 
your tongues ready and we say it slowly. 


4 


In teaching Y, I tell them about the big wheel over 
in the M. and H. Rolling Mill. Then we play our arms 
are wheels and swing from the shoulder all saying Y. 
To get the right position of the tongue I say, ‘‘Let’s 
pretend we are going to say yes and just start and that’s 
all.’’ The clew is start an arm movement. 


J. 


J, is the letter that begins Jack, Jennie, Jim, Joe, 
jump, jug, juice. Let’s say it. Now let’s jump when 
we say it. That fixes it quite easily and the clew is a 
quick upward movement of the hand. 


x. 


I simply show and sound. It is used so seldom that 
we do not dwell on it. 


EK. 

E, is quite the hardest sound to get. It is between 
short i and short a and the little folks seem not to be able 
to distinguish the difference. I tell a story about a boy 
who had scarlet fever and when he put his hand behind 
his ear he seemed to be able to hear just a bit better. 
So he used to do this and say e when he did not under- 
stand what was said to him. I have them place the tip 
of their little finger between their teeth and bring their 
teeth down on it. Then pull it away and keep the lips 
still, in that way and they seem ‘to be able to get it. 


AS ONE OTHER SEES US 


The editor of the Prairie Farmer has never professed 
friendship for the I. S. T. A., but he has appointed him- 
self as its critic and as a sort of oracle for all teachers 
to hear and obey. He has also assumed the heavy re- 
sponsibilities of educational adviser of his subscribers, 
guardian of the public school system, watchdog of its 
treasury, and manager of the legislature. These are 
heavy duties for one who must also edit a weekly agri- 
cultural paper and probably give a little attention to 
his own private business; in fact they are so burdensome 
as to make it impossible for him to learn the truth con- 
cerning some things about which he writes. 

The annual meeting of the I. S. T. A. held in Spring- 
field on December 29-30 was declared by many really pro- 
fessional and highly efficient teachers to be the most help- 
ful, instructive and inspiring meeting they had ever at- 
tended. There was much discussed besides polities and 
legislation. But the Prairie Farmer of January 10 con- 
tained an account of the meeting, which contained the 
following: 

One would think that when the school teachers of a state 
get together for their annual meeting, the talk would be of teach- 
ing methods and school management. Not so in Illinois. 

The Illinois State Teachers’ Association is patterning after 
the Chicago Teachers’ Federation, which is nothing more nor less 
than a labor union with a strong political tinge. The political 
school people of Illinois dominate the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association. Most of the teachers of the state are so deeply inter- 
ested in their work that they do not go to the meetings or take 
any interest in the work of the association. So the politicians 
run it. 

The annual meeting of the association at Springfield last 
week was devoted to a discussion of legislation. A motion to 
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organize a powerful school lobby, with leaders in each senatorial 
district, was unanimously adopted. The object of this lobby is 
to control school legislation. If we may judge the future by 
the past, this control will not be exercised in the interests of the 
children or the taxpayers. 

One of the objectives of the teachers’ lobby will be to secure 
the passage of a law which will restrict the power of school boards 
to discharge incompetent teachers. We do not believe that the 
earnest, efficient teachers are asking for any such legislation as 
this. If the others would devote their time to professional im- 
provement, they could hold their jobs without the help of a state. 
law. 

The annual meeting of the Minnesota Teachers’ Association 
is devoted to a discussion of teaching problems. The attendance 
often runs up to ten thousand or more. The Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association discusses politics. The attendance is 300 
or so. Write your own moral. 

It is too bad that the few political-minded school people 
cannot be satisfied with orderly progress. The damage done by 
their community high school law cannot be set right for years. 
They secured a consolidated school law that would have given 
real educational progress a still more serious setback, had it not 
been amended, chiefly through PrRamrre FarMER’s efforts, at the 
last session of the legislature. 

We must have better schools, but labor union and political 
methods will not get them. 


This is indeed interesting when we remember that it 
was published in a paper that has done its best to stir 
up its readers to use political means and methods to 
make changes affecting schools, teachers and pupils. Of 
course every citizen has a right to discuss politics and 
legislation ; but surely the editor of the Prairie Farmer 
does not have this right to any greater degree than do 
the ‘teachers,—especially when schools, teachers and 
pupils are involved in the discussion and the resultant 
action. 











SCHOOL HEALTH DEPARTMENT 
By J. W. Becker 
Managing Director [inois Tuberculosis Association 








SuGGESTIONS FoR HEALTH PROGRAMS 


Many teachers, especially in the rural schools, are 
beginning to make plans for the closing days of school. 
Publie entertainments, plays, pageants and exhibits are 
dreams the teacher hopes to realize. 

Constructive health programs have been carried by 
many teachers during the school year. In eighty counties 
of the state the Modern Health Crusade received the 
daily attention of the boys and girls in the performance 
of health chores. Those making a passing grade in this 
program are entitled to an award—an attractive pin. 
The children will be greatly disappointed if these honors 
are not awarded. Promises made to children should be 
fulfilled. 

Health programs, plays, pageants and exhibits make a 
strong appeal to the community. Health week in May 
will afford schools a splendid opportunity to put over 
practical health messages. It is none too early to make 
plans for these. 

The matter of source material from which can be 
worked out programs always concerns the alert teacher. 
Perhaps no better service could be rendered by this de- 
partment than to offer suggestions along this line. The 
field is rich. Much helpful educational health material 
ean be had for the mere asking. In our own state the 
State Department of Public Health and the [Illinois 
Tuberculosis Association, Springfield, offer valuable ma- 
éerial free, or at small cost. 

The National Dairy Council, 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, offers a fine collection, including posters, 
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pamphlets and devices. The Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C., will send free of charge the Milk 
and Rat Chart and the Bovine Tuberculosis Poster. 

Excellent charts, posters and other material may be 
obtained from the American Child Health Association, 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. The ‘‘Bird’s-eye Map of 
Healthland”’ is especially good. Price ten cents. Weight 
—height—age tables for boys and girls, charts published 
by the Bureau of Education, may be secured from the 
Illinois Tuberculosis Association. The Sleep Poster, by 
the United States Bureau of Education, Washington, 
D. C., is good. Price 5 cents. 

For short printed sentences and health slogans, 
Happy’s Calendar ranks first. This, too, may be ordered 
from the Illinois Tuberculosis Association at twenty-five 
cents per copy. Also write this association for list of 
health plays and pageants. ‘‘Dramaties for Health 
Teaching’’ may be secured from Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C.. at five cents the copy. 

Small posters in outline for color work, illustrating 
health habits, afford suggestions of how art work and 
health teaching may be combined. Write New England 
Dairy and Food Council, 51 Cornhill, Boston, Mass. 

One copy of each of the following is free. Write the 
Bureau of-Education, Washington, D. C.: 

Card No. 1. What is Health? Card No. 2. The 
Rules of the Game. Poster No. 1. Health, Strength, 
Joy. Folder. Interest arousing devices for health 
teaching. 








ILLINOIS COUNCIL OF PARENT-TEACHER 
ASSOCIATIONS 
State Branch of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 
Mrs. Minnie H. Prince, Downers Grove, II, 
Contributing Editor 














THE PLATOON WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN 
Mrs. WALTER H. BuBLIG 


Although we are using the term ‘‘Platoon’’ con- 
stantly in Chieago, it is a misnomer. What is really 
meant is known to educators as the ‘‘ Work-Study-Play’’ 
plan. Sixty-three cities in twenty-three different states 
in the country are operating some or all of their ele- 
mentary schools on a Work-Study-Play plan. 

The name ‘‘ Work-Study-Play’’ deseribes the educa- 
tional philosophy which ‘underlies and justifies the 
methods employed. There is a growing conviction that 
the school must assume responsibility for the pupil’s 
physical welfare, shall prepare him to use his leisure 
time worthily, shall prepare him for citizenship, give him 
some experience with the tools of industry and shall 
offer some training for the activities of the home. The 
term Work applies to that part of the curriculum plan- 
ned to take the place of the training formerly gained in 
the performance of chores about the house, or father’s 
shop or place of business— those activities designed to 
teach that everyone should be productive; that there is 
joy, value and dignity in being productive. Study means 
training in the fundamentals of knowledge. Play de- 
notes health-giving activities, health instruction, gym- 
nasium work and free play during the school period. 

This ‘‘Work-Study-Play’’ plan (misealled ‘‘Pla- 
toon’’) operates in the elementary grades only. Some? 
times all the elementary grades are included. Some edu- 
eators advise omitting the first grade, some omit first 
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and second, and some advocate not beginning the platoon 
plan until fourth grade. 

Teaching is semi-departmentalized. The division of 
subjects differs in different cities, but generally speak- 
ing, reading, writing, arithmetic and spelling are taught 
by the ‘‘home-room’’ teachers. The other subjects called 
‘*special’’ subjects are taught by teachers having special 
training and in rooms especially arranged and equipped 
for each particular subject. 

In the organization of a ‘‘ Work-Study-Play’’ school 
certain rooms in the building are assigned as ‘‘home 
rooms,’’ others as ‘‘special rooms.’’ Pupils’ programs 
are arranged so that one-half of the pupils report at 
their home rooms at the opening of each session, remain 
there half the session and then pass to the special rooms 
for the second half of the session; the other half of the 
pupils do just the opposite. They have special subjects 
the first half of the session; home-room subjects under 
one teacher the second half. All pupils are in school at 
the same time;-all are in school the full school day. In 
changing from one room to another the whole class 
changes together. Pupils do not scatter, do not pass 
individually as do High School pupils. 

Certain special features, which are integral parts of 
this system, necessary to the futhering of the educational 
philosophy embodied in it and which make for a wider 
use of the school plant, are the auditorium, the library, 
the gymnasium and the free play space. The auditorium 
is in continuous use throughout the day by two classes 
at a time, under the direction of two specially trained 
auditorium teachers. This offers opportunity for prac- 
tical lessons in civies, citzenship, in music and literature 
appreciation, and develops self-expression, self-control, 
initiative and poise through pupil participation in the 
many activities possible under such a use of the audi- 
torium. 

A library is in every Platoon school, in charge of a 
teacher-librarian, and every pupil from the first grade 
up receives training in the use of a library. 

The gymnasium and free play spaces provide directed 
and undirected exercise so necessary to physical, mental 
and moral development of children. Like the audi- 
torium, the library and all special rooms, the gymnasium 
and free play spaces are integral parts of the system with 
every pupil having the advantages of their use. The 
special rooms, nature study, literature, history, geo- 
graphy, music, art, ete., are interesting and worthy of 
our consideration, but space forbids. 


Advantages Claimed : 


1. More nearly approximates the social aims and 
purposes of education. 

2. Balanced program; no studies omitted because of 
lack of interest on part of teacher, as sometimes happens. 

3. Subjects taught by teachers with special aptitude 
and interest in her particular subject or subjects. 

4. Combines best of traditional and departmental 
plans. 

5. Accommodates more pupils without detriment to 
any. Plans for new elementary buildings in Chicago 
show seating capacity under traditional plan to be 816; 
under platoon plan 1,152, the latter accommodating 316 
more pupils without recourse to double divisions of shift 
plans. 

Objections fall into two groups. Some are directed 
against details which are not inherent features, but which 
relate to details of organization and administration, con- 
cerning which advocates of the plan differ and which are 
administered differently in different cities, sometimes in 
different schools in the same city. 
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Under this heading come: Confusion in passing of 
pupils, length of day, socialized recitation, measurement 
tests, intelligence tests, division of subjects, size of 
classes, ete. For instance, the length of day varies in 
different cities: Detroit and Pittsburg have a six hour 
day for pupils, a five hour day for teachers, with a re- 
lief teacher supplying the sixth hour of teaching. Kan- 
sas City retained its five hour teacher and pupil day. 

Some of these objections are not peculiar to platoon 
systems, but are used in standard, traditional schools. 
All these objections are worthy of consideration ‘from 
the standpoint of avoiding similar mistakes in adopting 
the plan. 

The objections to inherent features of the plan are 
directed against matters of educational philosophy and 
policy upon which educators themselves disagree, but 
many of which are now in operation in Chicago. De- 
partmentalization of teaching is one of these. In Platoon 
schools teaching is only partially ‘departmentalized. 
Many Chicago schools are thus organized, without the 
benefit that comes with full recognition of its advantages 
and subsequent adequate provision of equipment, etc. 

Accusations against progress of pupils, character 
building possibilities, jeopardy to health in Platoon 
schools are refuted by statistics and statements based 
on experience in Pittsburg, New York, Detroit, Kansas 
City and other cities. 

Englewood Woman’s Club Bulletin. 


(Mrs. Buhlig was the representative of the Illinois 
Council of Parent-Teacher Associations on the Com- 
mission appointed by the Board of Education of Chicago 
to study the Platoon System. The commission visited 
Detroit, Rochester, New York City, Pittsburg, and Gary 
to observe the system in operation.) 


MINUTES FOR MEETING OF COUNTY SUPERIN- 
TENDENTS’ SECTION 


The County Superintendents’ Section of the Illinois 
State Teachers’ Association held a meeting at 1:30 P.M., 
December 30, 1924. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
F. G. Blair, Superintendent of Public Instruction. The 
Secretary, Miss Agnes I. Bullock, County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Woodford County, was absent and 
the chair appointed Mrs. Cora B. Ryman, County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Macon County, as Secretary pro 
tem. 

Seventy-seven county superintendents answered to 
roll-eall. 

This section was divided into three divisions; North- 
ern Division, Central Division, and Southern Division 
for the election of one member for the Examining Board 
and Reading Circle Board. 

Motion was made by Mr. Lewis Ogilive, Cotinty Su- 
perintendent of Kankakee County, and seconded by Mr. 
Charles H. Watts, County Superintendent of Champaign 
County, that one member be elected by each of these 
divisions to serve on the State Spelling Contest Board. 

Motion carried. 

State Superintendent of Publie Instruction, F. G. 
Blair explained that the different sectional conferences 
of the County Superintendents would not be called this 
year as there was no important business to discuss this 
year. If any point should arise the whole section would 
be called together. 

He also explained the grounds of the recent Supreme 
Court decision setting aside the Community High School 
Law passed by the last session of the General Assembly. 
The Court declared it clearly unconstitutional for a 
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county judge to exercise the administrative and legisla- 
tive functions conferred upon him by this law. 

The three divisions named above were called to as- 
semble by the President, F. G. Blair. 

The Northern Division was called to order by Mr. 
T. A. Simpson, Co. Superintendent of Lake County. 

The Central Division was called to order by Mrs. 
Nettie B. Dement, County Superintendent to McLean 
County. 

The Southern Division was called to order by Miss 
May S. Hawkins, County Superintendent of Pulaski 
County. 

The entire section was called to order by the Presi- 
dent and the following reports were given from the dif- 
ferent Divisions: 

From the Northern Division, Mr. T. A. Simpson, 
chairman reported Mr. Warren Hubbard, Superin- 
tendent of De Kalb County, elected for the member of 
the Illinois State Examining Board; Mr. August Maue, 
Superintendent of Will County, for the member of the 
State Reading Circle Board; Mr. Lewis Ogilive, Super- 
intendent of Kankakee County, for the member of the 
State Spelling Contest Board. 

From the Central Division, Mrs. Nettie B. Dement 
chairman, reported Mr. E. H. Lukenbill, Superintendent 
of Logan County elected for the unexpired term on 
the State Reading Circle Board; Mr. O. P. Simpson, 
Superintendent of Christian County, elected for the long 
term as a member of the Teachers’ Reading Circle 
Board ; Mr. Roy L. Johnson, Superintendent of De Witt 
County, elected as a member of the State Spelling Con- 
test Board. 

From the Southern Division, Miss May Hawkins, 
chairman, reported the following: Mr. H. N. Cupp, 
Superintendent, Jackson County, elected as a member 
of the State Reading Circle Board ; Mr. Luther L. Evers, 
Superintendent of Massae County, elected as a member 
of the State Spelling Contest Board. 

The Chairman appointed the following committee to 
select a president and secretary for the Superintendents’ 
Section: Mrs. Nettie B. Dement, McLean County, Mr. 
O. P. Simpson, Christian County, Mr. Luther L. Evers, 
Massae County. 

The President chosen was Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, F. G. Blair. The Secretary chosen was Mrs. 
Cora B. Ryman, County Superintendent, Macon County. 

A motion was made by Mr. O. P. Simpson, Christian 
County that we have a Dictionary Drill or contest in 
conjunction with the State Spelling Contest. The 
motion was seconded by Mr. Edgar C. Pruitt, Sangamon 
County and was passed by the section. 

A number of superintendents complained because 
no program had been provided for this session. The 
President of the section explained that Superintendent 
C. H. Watts, Chairman of the Executive Committee had 
proposed the discontinuance of this County Superin- 
tendents’ Section program so that county superintend- 
ents might attend other sections which were meeting at 
the same time. A motion requesting the Executive Com- 
mittee to provide a program for the meeting was made 
and carried. 

The President appointed the following committee as 
the Executive Committee to arrange for the time of the 
next regular meeting and plan the program for that 
meeting: 

Mr. P. H. Hetiyer, Fulton County, Chairman 

Mr. George W. Sotomon, Macoupin County, 

Mr. Jonn A. Hayes, Peoria County, 

Miss Lucy B. Twente, Alexander County, 

Mrs. Aspire J. Craic, Winnebago County. 

Cora B. Ryman, Secretary. 
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MEETING OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Board of Directors of the Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association held a meeting in the office of the superin- 
tendent of schools, Peoria, on Saturday, January 31, 
beginning at 10 o’clock, a. m. pursuant to a call by the 
president. ‘There were present the president, E. C. 
Fisher, Directors Bertha S. Armbruster, J. B. McManus, 
W. P. Morgan, Fannie Spaits Merwin, and the secretary, 
R. C. Moore. 

The first matter considered was the advisability of 
appointing a delegate to the World’s Federation of Edu- 
cational Associations and the powers and duties of the 
Board in making such appointment if it should be found 
possible and advisable to have a delegate to represent the 
I. S. T. A. After a discussion it was decided to refer 
the matter to the President, E. C. Fisher and Mrs. 
Armbruster for investigation and action if they find it 
advisable to appoint such delegate. 

The seeretary announced that he had on file four 
requests or petitions for changes in boundaries of 
Divisions of the I. S. T. A. These were from Wayne, 
Hamilton, and White counties and the south part of 
Henry County. 

The president asked the secretary to read what was 
on file from Henry County; whereupon the secretary 
read petitions from the teachers of Kewanee and Galva 
asking that six townships in the south part of Henry 
County be detached from the Black Hawk Division and 
annexed to the Western Division. He referred also to 
the arguments before the former board at its meeting 
on December 31. He'read also a letter from President 
Della F. Baker of the Black Hawk Division in which she 
said that the executive committee of that division had 
discussed the matter and that they would regret to lose 
any territory because their division is very small and 
needs the support of all teachers in it. She said also 
that they feared that if this transfer should be made 
other parts of the division would petition to be trans- 
ferred. However, she stated that the officers were wil- 
ling to abide by the decision of the board of directors. 

After considerable discussion, which brought out the 
facts that the board did not consider it advisable to 
divide a county into different divisions if it could be 
avoided or to reduce the income of an already small 
division, it was decided to defer action until the several 
officers and teachers concerned be given further oppor- 
tunity to solve the matter amicably among themselves. 
The secretary was instructed to write to the leader of 
the petitioners suggesting that they make an effort to 
attend the next meeting of their own division; and fur- 
ther that the secretary write to the president of the Black 
Hawk Division asking that, if these teachers found it 
necessary or much more convenient to attend the Western 
Division meeting, they be given representation on the 
Black Hawk delegation to the state meeting in propor- 
tion to their number of membership fees turned over to 
said Black Hawk Division. 

Since each of the other three counties was petitioning 
to be transferred from the Southeastern Division to the 
Southern Division, their petitions were read and con- 
sidered together. The statements of the leaders of the 
petitioners on December 31 were also considered. 

The secretary read a letter he had received from 
President E. O. May of the Southeastern Division in 
which he stated that their division is very small and 
needs all the teachers now in it, that an earnest effort is 
being made to accommodate the teachers in the three 
counties named by holding the meeting this year at a 
city nearer to them and with better railroad connections 
and by making a special effort to present a good pro- 
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gram, and that state hard roads are now or will soon 
be completed connecting these counties with the, others 
in the division. He stated further that the officers of 
the division hoped that the teachers of the three coun- 
ties petitioning would conclude to remain in the South- 
eastern Division and give the plan of enrolling and 
attending the meeting of their division a trial. How- 
ever, he also stated that if the board decided to detach 
one or more of the counties those remaining would try 
to get along as best they could without them. 

The president asked the secretary to report how many 
teachers from the petitioning counties had enrolled any- 
where in 1924. The secretary said that the reports to 
him from the local treasurers showed the following en- 
rollment : 

Hamilton County, 21 enrolled in Southern Division 
out of 123 employed in the county. 

Wayne County, 38 enrolled in the Southern Division 
out of 191. employed in the county. 

White County, 18 enrolled in Southern Division, 6 
in the Southwestern Division, and 1 in the Southeastern 
Division out of 194 employed in the county. 

After a discussion of these facts, it was decided to 
defer action until the new plans of the Southeastern 
Division be given a trial, and until more of the teachers 
in the three counties named show an interest in the Asso- 
ciation by enrolling somewhere. The secretary was di- 
rected to notify President E. O. May and the leaders 
of the petitioners of these facts, and to recommend to 
the latter that they give the meeting at Olney a trial 
next fall and thus help keep the Southeastern Division 
a strong and successful unit of the State Association ; 
but, if they consider this practically impossible, that 
they try to enroll all their teachers where they consider 
it more convenient, since the law provides that teachers 
may enroll in any division and have their membership 
fees transferred to their own division. 

The time and place of holding the annual meeting of 
the State Teachers Association was next considered, and 
it was decided to hold it in Springfield on Monday, Tues- 
day, and Wednesday, December 28, 29, and 30, 1925. 

By a motion and vote the president was advised to 
write to the president of each of the divisions of the 
I. S. T. A. asking him to recommend one person from 
his division to be appointed a delegate to represent the 
State Teachers Association to the N. E. A. meeting to 
be held at Indianapolis next July. 

An Advisory Committee consisting of the president, 
the secretary and the senior member of the executive 
committee was appointed to confer with and advise the 
treasurer, Charles McIntosh concerning the lending of 
association funds now in his hands. 

Mrs. Armbruster reported that she had attended two 
or three meetings of a State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs to Promote Legislation, although not authorized 
to do so by the entire board, and asked for advice to 
direct her in the future. The board appointed Mrs. 
Armbruster as a delegate from the I. S. T. A. to this 
Federation and directed the secretary to draw orders for 
payment of her necessary expenses incurred by attending 
its meetings. 

A letter from Miss Anne S. Davis, Chairman of the 
Illinois Joint Committee for the Ratification of the Child 
Labor Amendment concerning a fund for the payment 
of the expenses of that committee was read by the secre- 
tary and referred by the board to the committee on 
legislation. 

The secretary was directed to prepare and publish a 
map showing the division ef the state into association 
divisions. 
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The president read a letter from Mr. O. L. Manchester 
stating that he had been appointed a member of an 
Advisory Council of the Illinois Educational Commis- 
sion and that he had attended a few meetings of the 
Council, and asking the board to advise him in regard to 
his future duties in this connection. The board directed 
the secretary to notify Mr. Manchester that it authorized 
him to continue to act as a member of the Advisory Coun- 
cil and to charge his necessary expenses on account of at- 
tending its meetings to the State Teachers Association. 

The board adjourned to meet at the call of the 
president. 


Rosert C. Moore, Secretary. 


DIRECTORY OF THE ILLINOIS STATE 
TEACHERS ASSOCIATION, 1925 


President—E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 

First Vice President—J. B. McManus, La Salle. 

Second Vice President—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 

Third Vice President—Medora Schaeffer, Cicero. 

Secretary—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. 

Treasurer—Charles McIntosh, Monticello. 

Executive Committee—Bertha A. Armbruster, Chairman, 111 
Gale Ave., River Forest; W. P. Morgan, Macomb; Fannie Spaits 
Merwin, Havana. 

Research Worker—Lester R. Grimm, Springfield. 

N. E. A. Director—Sarah L. Thomas, Rockford. 

The Board of Directors consists of the president, first vice 
president, and the three members of the executive committee. 


Division OFFICERS, ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


Chicago Dwwision: 

President—Bertha 8. Armbruster, 111 Gale Ave., River Forest. 

Vice President—Frances E. Harden, 1543. Sherwin Ave., 
Chicago. 

Secretary—Anne B. Larson, 11133 South Park Ave., Chicago. 

Treasurer—Susan Scully, 7630 Cornell Ave., Chicago. 

Executive Committee—Elzy F. Downey, 26 N. Waller Ave., 
Chicago; Harriet L. Post, 210 8S. Ashland Ave., Chicago; Rose 
Pesta, Windermere Hotel, 1642 E. 56th St., Chicago. 

State Committees—Appropriations, George A. Beers, 1310 8. 
Ashland Blvd., Chicago; Legislations, Nano T. Hickey, 2817 Cam- 
bridge Ave., Chicago; Resolutions, Charles B. Stillman, 1225 
Sedgwick St., Chicago. 


Lake Shore Division: 

President—Floyd T. Goodier, Chicago Heights. 

Vice President—Emma G. White, Evanston. 

Secretary—Arthur B. Rowell, Glencoe. 

Treasurer—E. L. Nygaard, Oak Park. 

Executive Committee—Frances Stokdyk, Oak Park; T. Arthur 
Simpson, Waukegan; Martha Olsen, Evanston; J. C. Davies, La 
Grange; J. L. » Maywood. 

State Committees—Appropriations—F. L. Miller, Harvey; 
Legislation, Medora Schaeffer, Cicero; Resolutions, M. R. Mc- 
Daniel, Oak Park. 


Northeastern Division: 

President—A. A. Rea, Aurora. 

Vice President—Marie Loomis, Hinsdale. 

Secretary—O. A. Waterman, Naperville. 

Treasurer—R. H. Bush, Joliet. 

Executive Committee—Alice Davis, 1 yr., St. Charles; H. A. 
Dean, 1 yr., Crystal Lake; Ella Gregg, 2 yrs., Wheaton; Clark 
Mottinger, 2 yrs., Joliet; C. H. Dixon, 3 yrs., Yorkville; Grace 
Nickolson, 3 yrs., Montgomery. 

State Committees—Appropriations, G. E. Thompson, St. 
Charles; Legislation, H. A. Perrin, Joliet; Resolutions, C. H. 
Duker, McHenry. 


Northwestern Division: - 

President—F.. P. Donner, Freeport. 

Vice President—C. L. Lyon, DeKalb. 

Secretary—Helen C. Hayes, Kings. 

Treasurer—H. H. Smith, Savanna. 

Executive Committee—S. E. Raines, Freeport; 8S. F. Parsons, 
3 yrs., DeKalb; Anna B. Dexter, 3yrs., Rockford; Nathan Gross- 
man, 2 yrs., Kings; John E. Cross, 2 yrs., Oregon; Anna Helm- 
quist, 2 yrs.; Thomas Brew. 

State Committees—Appropriations, P. F. Grove, Mt. Carroll; 
Legislations, C. W. Whitten, De Kalb; Resolutions, Roberta Am- 
rine, Sycamore. 
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Illinois Valley Division: 

President—Edna O. Clark, Ohio; Vice President, J. C. Me- 
Millan, Mazon; Secretary, Sherman Littler, Henry; Treasurer, 
A. H. Karn, Peru. 

Executive Committee—C. H. Kingman, Ottawa; K. C. Mer- 
rick, Morris; L. C. Smith, Wenona. 

State Committees—Appropriations, N. M. Mason, Oglesby; 
Legislation, Dean Inman, Granville; Resolutions, Monroe Melton, 
Spring Valley. 

Black Hawk Division: 

President—Della F. Baker, Geneseo. 

Vice President—R. M. Robertson, Erie. 

Secretary—Gertrude Hickman, Rock Island. 

Treasurer—D. B. Hoffman, East Moline. 

Executive Committee—R. W. Bardwell, 1 yr., Rock Island; 
G. E. Platt, 2 yrs., Keithsburg; Grace Putnam, 3 yrs., Moline. 

State Committees—Appropriations, A. R. Briar, Port Byron; 
Legislation, L. A. Mahoney, Moline; Resolutions, W. F. Huston, 
Cambridge. 


East Central Division: 

President—E. H. Cameron, Urbana. 

Vice President—F. F. Scatterday, Paxton. 

Secretary—Mabel D. Ricketts, Urbana. 

Treasurer—G. H. Wright, Urbana. 

Executive Committee—Charles McIntosh, Monticello; Irving 
Munson, Momence; C. E. Chadsey, Urbana. 

State Committees—Appropriations—V. I. Brown, Watseka; - 
Legislation—H. A. Hollister, Urbana; Resolutions, William Har- 
ris, Urbana. 


Central Dwision: 

President—C. I. Martin, Pekin. 

Vice President—Agnes Bullock, Eureka. 

Secretary—Maude Blue, Clinton. 

R. BR. ‘Secretary—P. C. Kurtz, Bloomington. 

Treasurer—H. B. Beecher, Peoria. 

Executive Committee—M. J. Holmes, 1 yr., Normal; 8. K. 
McDowell, 2 yrs., Bloomington; John H. Brewer, 3 yrs., Peoria. 

State Committees—Appropriations, E. W. Powers, Fairbury; 
Legislation, B. C. Moore, Eureka; Resolutions, 8. K. McDowell, 
Bloomington. 


Western Division: 

President—R. G. Smith, Rushville. 

Vice President—A. L. Beall, Oquawka. 

Secretary—Myrtle T. Simmons, Monmouth. 

Treasurer—A. E. Decker, Carthage. 

Executive Committee—R. W. Hyndman, Canton; Caroline 
Grote, Macomb; C. F. Miller, Galesburg. 

State Committees—Appropriations, T. W. Everitt, Bushnell; 
Legislation, John H. Steiner, Quincy; Resolutions, H. M. Lein- 
baugh, Mendon. 


Eastern Division: 

President—Harold Bright, Marshall. 

Vice President—E. P. Chapman, Shelbyville. 

Secretary—Annie Weller, Charleston. 

Treasurer—Oliver C. Hostettler, Charleston. 

Executive Committee—Ida Turnbull, Mattoon; 8. E. Thomas, 
Charleston; Eurice E. Greeson, Toledo. 

State Committees—Appropriations, E. E. Gere, Tuscola; 
Legislation, R. C. Sayre, Shelbyville; Resolutions, John Moss, 
Paris. 

South Central Division: 

President—O. P. Simpson, Taylorville; Vice President, 
William Small, Petersburg; Secretary, E. Elizabeth Madden, De- 
eatur; Treasurer, George W. Solomon, Carlinville. 

Executive Committee: The president, secretary, and treasurer, 
named above. 

State Committees—Appropriations, Otto Weedman, Decatur; 
Legislation, Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield; Resolutions, T. M. Kil- 
bride, Springfield. 

Southeastern Division: 

President—E. O. May, Robinson. 

Vice President—M. C. Moore, Lawrenceville. 

Secretary—Anna Foster, Olney. 

Treasurer—J. T. Timberlake, Mt. Carmel. 

Executive Committee—O. C. Anderson, 3 yrs., Clay City; Ina 
Rogers, 1 yr., Lawrenceville; O. L. Bockstahler, Chmn.; O. B. 
Mount, 2 yrs., Oblong. 

State Committee—Appropriations, H. E. Delzell, Albion; 
Legislation, E. H. Hostettler, Olney; Resolutions, Harriett 
Berninger, Allendale. 


Southwestern Division: 
President—H. J. Beckemeyer, Hillsboro. 
Vice President—Mary McKelvey, Wood River. 
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Secretary—Tillie Reither, East St. Louis. 

Treasurer—E, O. Bottenfield, Anna. 

Executive Committee—L. W. Hanna, Centralia; E. M. 
Schuenemann, Lebanon; R. L. Scott, Carrollton. 

State Committees—Appropriations, R. L. Scott, Carrollton; 
Legislation, E. M. Schuenemann, Nashville; Resolutions, L. W. 
Hanna, Centralia. 

Southern Division: 

President—J. F. Karber, Ridgway. 

Vice President—E. M. Swafford, Benton. 

Second Vice President—-Claude Parsons, Golconda. 

Recording Secretary—Mrs. Kate Hartline, Cairo. 

Financial Secretary—G. O. Goforth, Cobden. 

Corresponding Secretary—Margaret Leuschen, Cairo. 

Treasurer—Claude Vick, a, 

Executive Committee—E. G tz, Carbondale; E. Wilburn 
Sutton, Vienna; C. O. Otrich, Jonesboro. 

State Committees—A ppropriations, D. L. Boyd, Carmi; Lagie 
lation, Harry Taylor, Harrisburg; Resolutions, Mary Roberson, 
Mound City. 


I. 8. T. A. Governine CoMMITTEES, Marcu 1, 1925 
Committee on Appropriations: 

Chairman—Bertha 8. Armbruster, River Forest. 

Chicago Division—George A. Beers, 1310 E. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago. 
Lake Shore Division—F. L. Miller, Harvey. 
Northeastern Division—G. E. Thompson, St. Charles. 
Northwestern Division—P. F. Groves, Freeport. 
Black Hawk Division—A. R. Briar, Port Byron. 
Illinois Valley Division—N. M. Mason, Oglesby. 

East Central Division—V. I. Brown, Watseka. 
Central Division—E. W. Powers, Fairbury. 
South Central Division—Otto Weedman, Decatur. 
Western Division—T. W. Everitt, Bushnell. 
Eastern Division—E. E. Gere, Tuscola. 
Southeastern Division—H. E. Delzell, Albion. 
Southwestern Division—R. L. Scott, Carrollton. 
Southern Division—D. L. Boyd, Carmi. 


Committee on Legislation: 
Chairman—E. C. Fisher, Peoria. 
Chicago Division—Nano Hickey, 2817 Cambridge Ave., 
Chicago. 
Lake Shore Division—Medora Schaefer, Cicero. 
Northeastern Division—H. A. Perrin, Joliet. 
Northwestern Division--C. W. Whitten, DeKalb. 
Black Hawk Division—L. A. Mahoney, Moline. 
Illinois Valley Division—Dean Inmap, Granville. 
East Central Division—H. A. Hollister, U. of I., Urbana. 
Central Division—B. C. Moore, Eureka. 
South Central Division—Edgar C. Pruitt, Springfield. 
Western Division—John H. Steiner, Quincy. 
Eastern Division—R. C. Sayre, Shelbyville. 
Southeastern Division—E. H. Hostettler, Olney. 
Southwestern Division—E. M. Schueneman, Lebanon. 
Southern Division—Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 
Committee on Resolutions: 
Chairman—W. P. Morgan, Macomb. 
Chicago Division—Charles B. Stillman, 1225 Sedgwick 8t., 
Chicago. 
Lake Shore Division—Paul G. W. Keller, Waukegan. 
Northeastern Division—C. H. Duker, McHenry 
Northwestern Division—Roberta 8. Amrine, 
Black Hawk Division—W. F. Huston, Cambridge. 
Illinois Valley Division—Monroe Melton, Spring Valley. 
East Central Division—William Harris, Urbana. 
Central Division—S. K. McDowell, Bloomington. 
South Central Division—T. M. Kilbride, Springfield. 
Western Division—H. M. Leinbaugh, Mendon. 
Eastern Division—John Moss, Paris. 
Southeastern Division—Harriet Berninger, Allendale. 
Southwestern Division—L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 
Southern Division—Mary Roberson, Mound City. 


SPECIAL COMMITTEES 

Committee on Teacher Training: 

David Felmley, Chairman, Normal. 

J. Stanley Brown, DeKalb. 

Harry Taylor, Harrisburg. 

Carrie Barnes, 1059 Whittier Ave., Springfield. 

Flora Eddy, P. O. Box 257, Rockford. 

H. B. Fishez, Streator. 

Wm. B. Owen, 68th St. & Stewart Ave., Chicago. 
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C. C. Chadsey, U. of L., Urbana. 
L. C. Lord, leston. 
L. W. Hanna, Centralia. 


John J. Richeson, Decatur. 


THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE 
ILLINOIS STATE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION. 
AS AMENDED IN 1924 


CONSTITUTION 


° Article I—Name 
This corporation shall be known as the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association. 


Artiele II—Place of Business 


Its principal place of business shall be Springfield, 
Illinois. 
Article I1I—Purpose 


The purpose of this association shall be to promote 
the welfare of the teachers of the State, to encourage 
goodfellowship and unity of thought and action among 
them, and to further in every way possible the educa- 
tional interests of this commonwealth. 


Article [V—Membership 

Any person engaged in educational work in Illinois 
may become a member of this association by paying the 
annual dues ‘of $2.00, and may continue such member- 
ship by the payment of the annual dues. The $2.00 dues 
shall become effective on January 1, 1922. 

Article V—Divisions 

This Association is organized into fourteen territorial 
divisions, known respeétively as the Central, the South- 
ern, the Eastern, the Western, the Northeastern, the 
Northwestern, the Southwestern, the East Central, the 
Illinois Valley, the Lake Shore, the South Central, the 
Southeastern, the Black Hawk, and the Chicago Divi- 
sions of the Illinois State Teachers’ Association; and 
their respective boundaries shall be determined by the 
Board of Directors or by the Representative Assembly. 

The several divisions shall elect their own officers, 
hold their meetings at such time and place as they may 
determine, and adopt their own rules for their guidance, 
provided such rules are in harmony with the constitu- 
tion and by-laws of this association. 

New divisions may be formed and admitted to repre- 
sentation in the governing committee and the represen- 
tative assembly of this association, provided the paid 
membership of such division shall not be less than 600, 
and provided further that the conditions of membership 
are the same as provided in Article IV of this constitu- 
tion. New divisions petitioning for representation in 
the governing committees and the representative assem- 
bly may be admitted by a majority vote of the board of 
directors. 

If any division for two consecutive years shall fai! to 
maintain a paid mombership of 600, it shall lose, until 
formally readmitted, its representation in the governing 
committees and the representative assembly. 


Article VI—Officers 
The officers of this association shall consist of a presi- 
dent, three vice presidents, secretary, treasurer, and ex- 
ecutive committee of three members. 
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The president, vice presidents and treasurer shall be 
elected at the annual meeting of the association for terms 
of one year, beginning immediately after the annual 
meetings at which they are elected. 

The members of the executive committee shall be 
elected at the annual meetings of the association, one 
member each year for a term of three years. In ease of 
vacancy in the committee, caused by death, resignation, 
or by removal from Illinois, a member shall be elected 
for the remainder of the term. The member with the 
shortest term to serve shall be chairman of the com- 
mittee. 

The president, the first vice president, and the execu- 
tive committees shall constitute ex-officio the board of di- 
rectors of this association. The secretary shall be elected 
annually by the board of directors. His term of office 
shall expire June 30. 


Article VII—Dnuties of Officers 


The president, vice president and treasurer shall per- 
form the usual duties of such officers and such other du- 
ties as are prescribed by this constitution. 

The secretary shali devote all his time to furthering 
the interests of the association. He shall prepare the 
proceedings of the annual meeting for publication and 
shall distribute the same to the members of the associa- 
tion. When requested to do so, he shall assist the various 
committees in charge of the annual State meeting and 
of the several division meetings in the preparation, print- 
ing and distribution of their programs, and in advertis- 
ing the meetings. He shall keep an exact roll of the mem- 
bership of the association, and shall see that each mem- 
ber is supplied with all the publications of this associa- 
tion. He shall be editor of the official bulletin. He shall 
serve under the advice and direction of the board of 
directors. 

The executive committee shall make all arrangements 
for the annual meeting, and perform such other duties 
as are prescribed in this constitution or are imposed by 
a vote of the represex:tative assembly. 


Article VIII—Governing Committees 

There shall be three governing committees of the 
Association: a committee on resolutions, a committee on 
appropriations and a committee on legislation. Each 
division of the Association shall*%lect annually one mem- 
ber of each of these committees, who shall begin his year 
of service immediately after the adjournment of the 
meeting of the division at which he is elected. If a va- 
eancy shall occur in any membership because of death, 
resignation or removal from the State, it shall be filled 
by appointment by the president of the division repre- 
sented or in such other manner as the rules of the divi- 
sion may direct. Similarly, if any member of one of 
the governing committees finds he cannot attend the an- 
nual meeting, he shall notify the president of his local 
division, who shall appoint some member to serve in 
his stead. 

Each member of the executive committee of this Asso- 
ciation shall serve continuously during his term of office 
as chairman of one of the three governing committees. 


Article [X—Representative Assembly 

At each annual meeting of the Association there shall 

be a Representative Assembly, which shall consist of the 
members of the governing committees, the ex-presidents 
of the Association, the Superintendent of Publie In- 
struction, the presidents-elect of the several divisions of 
the Association and of delegates or alternates chosen by 
_each of the divisions in such manner as may be provided 
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by the separate divisions. The ratio of representation 
in this assembly shall be one delegate and one alternate 
for each one hundred members and major fraction 
thereof enrolled in each division at its last preceding 
meeting, in addition to the members of the governing 
committees. Within ten days after each division meet- 
ing, the secretary of the division shall send a list of the 
delegates and alternates chosen at that division meeting, 
to the secretary of the State Association. In case any 
delegate is not present at the meeting, the alternate 
chosen in his or her place shall exercise all rights and 
privileges of the said absent delegate. In the absence 
of both a delegate and his alternate the president-elect 
of any division shall appoint a member of his division 
as a sub-alternate who shall exercise all the rights and 
privileges of said absent delegate and alternate. Imme- 
diately after calling the Association to order, the presi- 
dent shall appoint a committee on credentials, consisting 
of one member of the governing committee from each 
division, which shall decide the rights of delegates to sit 
in the representative assembly. At the business session 
of the annual meeting of the Association, sufficient chairs 
for the members of this representative assembly shall be 
grouped together and reserved for them. Only members 
of this representative assembly shall be allowed to vote 
on the election of officers, upon appropriations, upon 
adopting reports of committees, upon amendments to the 
constitution or by-laws, or upon any other question that 
the president may consider important. However, all 
members of the Association present shall have the privi- 
lege of debate upon any question. The report of the 
nominating committee and the election of officers shall 
take place at the beginning of the annual business session. 


Article X—Sections 


This Association shall include such sections as shall 
from time to time be authorized and recognized by the 
representative assembly. 


Article XI—Amendments 


Amendments to this constitution may be made at any 
annual meeting of the Association by a two thirds vote 
of the members of the representative assembly present ; 
provided, that such amendment has been proposed at a 
general session at least one day before the vote is taken. 
The amendment has become effective after it has been 
ratified by a majority vote of more than half of the di- 
visions. 


GEMS FROM THE PRESIDENT 


On last July Fourth, President Calvin Coolidge spoke 
to the National Education Association then in session at 
Washington, D. C. This was his main address of that 
day, and was no doubt intended to be both educational 
and patriotic. We shall not publish the entire speech, 
but we quote below some selected paragraphs that seem 
to have a direct bearing on some of our Illinois prob- 
lems. Here are the gems we have selected : 

Our country has not ceased to glory in its’strength, but it has 
come to a realization that it must have something more than num- 
bers and wealth, something more than a fleet and an army, to 
satisfy the longing of the soul. It knows that to power must 
be added wisdom, and to greatness must be added morality. It 
is no longer so solicitous to catalogue the powers which it pos- 
sesses, as to direct those great forees for the spiritual advance- 
ment of the American people at home and the discharge of the 
obligations to humanity abroad. America is turning from the 
things that are seen to the things that are unseen. 


As we can make progress in science not by the disregard, but 
by the application of the laws of mathematics, so in my firm con- 
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vietion we can make progress politically and socially, not by a 
disregard of those fundamental principles which are the recog- 
nized, ratified and established American institutions, but by their 
scrupulous support and observance. American ideals do not re- 
quire to be changed so much as they require to be understood 
and applied. 


America has been the working out of the modern effort to 
provide a system of government and society which would give to 
the individual that freedom which his nature requires. 


It needed but little contemplation to determine that the great- 
est obstacle to freedom was ignorance. If there was to be self- 
government, if there was to be popular sovereignty, if there was 
to be an almost unlimited privilege to vote and hold office, if the 
people were going to maintain themselves and administer their 
own political and social affairs, it was necessary as a purely prac- 
tical matter that they should have a sufficiently trained and en- 
lightened intelligence to accomplish that end. Popular govern- 
ment could only be predicated on popular education. In addition 
to this, the very conception of the value and responsibility of the 
individual, which made him worthy to be entrusted with this high 
estate, required that he should be furnished the opportunity to 
develop the spiritual nature, with which he was endowed, through 
adequate education. 


While I believe that educators are under obligation to expend 
public funds economically, it seems obvious that the recent in- 
crease in expenses for this purpose is a most wise investment. It 
is impossible to conceive that there should be any increase in 
agricultural products, in the production of manufactures, or any 
other increase in our material wealth, through ignorance. The 
reaction to using the resources of the country to develop the 
brains of the country through education has always been greatly 
to stimulate and increase the power of the people to produce. 


America is turning from the mere thought of the material 
advantage to a greater appreciation of the cultural advantage of 
learning. It is coming to be valued more and more for its own 
sake. People desire not only the intelligence to comprehend 
economic and social problems, but they are finding increased 
leisure is little more than time wasted in indulgence, unless an 
opportunity for self-development and self-expression has been 
provided in youth by the cultivation of a taste for literature, 
history, and the fine arts. 


It is necessary also that education should be the handmaid 
of citizenship. Our institutions are constantly and very properly 
the subject of critical inquiry. Unless their nature is compre- 
hended, and their origin is understood, unless their value be 
properly assessed, the citizen falls ready prey to those selfish 
agitators who would exploit his prejudices to promote their own 
advantage. On this day, of all days, it ought to be made clear 
that America has had its revolution and placed the power of 
Government squarely, securely, and entirely in the hands of the 
people. For all changes which they may desire, for all grievances 
which they may suffer, the ballot box furnishes a complete method 
and remedy. Into their hands has been committed complete juris- 
diction and control over all the functions of Government. For 
the most part our institutions are attacked in the name of social 
and economic reform. Unless there be some teaching of sound 
economics in the schools, the voter and taxpayer is in danger of 
accepting vague theories which lead only to social discontent and 
public disaster. The body politic has little chance of choosing 
patriotic officials who can administer its financial affairs with wis- 
dom and safety, unless there is a general diffusion of knowledge 
and information on elementary economic subjects sufficient to 
create and adequately to support public opinion. Everyone ought 
to realize that the sole source of national wealth is thrift and 
industry, and that the sole supply of the public treasury is the 
toil of the people. Of course, patriotism is always to be taught. 
National defense is a necessity and a virtue, but peace with honor 
is the normal, natural condition of mankind, and must be made 
the chief end to be sought in human relationship. 


All of our learning and science, our culture and our arts, will 
be of little avail, unless they are supported by high character, 
unless there be honor, truth, and justice, unless our material re- 
sources are supported by moral and spiritual resources, there is 
no foundation for progress. A trained intelligence can do much, 
but there is no substitute for morality, character, and religious 
convictions. Unless these abide, American citizenship will be 
found unequal to its task. 
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It is with some diffidence that I speak of the required facilities 
of the school in this presence. We are able to give more atten- 
tion to the schoolhouse than formerly. It ought to be not only 
convenient, commodious, and sanitary, but it ought to be a work 
of art which would appeal to the lover of the beautiful. The 
schoolhouse itself ought to impress the scholar with an ideal, it 
ought to serve as an inspiration. 


But the main factor of every school is the teacher. This is 
one of the noblest of professions. It requires an adequate prepara- 
tion and training, patience, devotion, and a deep sense of re- 
sponsibility. Those who mold the human mind have wrought not 
for time, but for eternity. The obligation which we all owe to 
those devoted men and women who have given of their lives to ‘the 
education of the youth of our country that they might have free- 
dom through coming into a knowledge of the truth is one which 
ean never be discharged. They are entitled not only to adequate 
rewards for their service, but to the veneration and honor of a 
grateful people. 


When it is remembered that ignorance is the most fruitful 
source of poverty, vice, and crime, it is easy to realize the neces- 
sity for removing what is a menace, not only to our social well- 
being, but to the very existence of the Republic. A failure to 
meet this obligation registers a serious and inexcusable defect 
in our Government. Such a condition not only works to a national 
disadvantage, but directly contradicts all our assertions regard- 
ing human rights. One of the chief rights of an American citi- 
zen is the right to an education. The opportunity to secure it 
must not only be provided, but if necessary made compulsory. 


The encouragement and support of education is peculiarly the 
function of the several States. While the political units of the 
district, the township, and the county should not fail to make what- 
ever contribution they are able, nevertheless since the wealth and 
resources of the different communities vary, while the needs of 
the youth for education in the rich city and in the poor country 
are exactly the same, and the obligations of society toward them 
are exactly the same, it is proper that the State treasury should 
be called on to supply the needed deficiency. The State must 


contribute, set the standard, and provide supervision if society 


is to discharge its full duty not only to the youth of the country, 
but even to itself. 


A new importance is attaching to the cause of education. A 
new realization of its urgent necessity is taking hold of the Na- 
tion. A new comprehension that the problem is only beginning 
to be solved is upon the people. A new determination to meet 
the requirements of the situation is everywhere apparent. The 
economic and moral waste of ignorance will little longer be tol- 
erated. This awakening is one of the most significant develop- 
ments of the times. It indicates that our national spirit is re- 
asserting itself. It is a most reassuring evidence that the coun- 
try is recovering from the natural exhaustion of the war, and 
that it is rising to a new life and starting on a new course. It 
is intent, as never before,gupon listening to the word of the 
teacher, whether it comes from the platform, the schoolhouse, or 
the pulpit. The power of evil is being broken. The power of 
the truth is reasserting itself. The Declaration of Independence 
is continuing to justify itself. 


FOR THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


It is encouraging to teachers and helps make them 
better teachers to read the opinions of other people and 
the expressions of other organizations concerning the 
publie schools. 

The Masonic Fraternity is one of the oldest and best 
established of all organizafions and contains many men 
of wisdom, power and influence. We quote below a part 
of an editorial that appeared in The Builder, January, 
1920, a magazine published by the National Masonic 
Research Society. 

‘*Preeminent in the ministry to a people of republican 
democracy is the educational institution, where, in the 
impressionable period of life are imprinted the indelible 
principles that are to determine the individual and so- 
cial characters of men throughout life. In the school 
is to be given the great fundamental teaching that will 
assure clean, honest and fair citizenry. Our Public 
School, let us not forget, is just what it implies by its 
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name. We are today observing a sorry spectacle of an 
effort on the part of representatives of various factions 
of the people to come together to consider their differ- 
ences. This coming together should be incorporated as 
the first necessary principle of education, and such 
measure should be enacted as would be insistent that at 
the beginning of the journey of life, in the school of the 
people, children should have the same common under- 
standing of the need of coming together, that they later 
would be coerced into, to avoid strife. The American 
School, the Public School, is the first big, broad and abid- 
ing expression of Americanism. Rich and poor, learned 
and ignorant, sending their children to the one common 
school of the whole people, is our one positive assur- 
ance that our experiment in democracy and the repub- 
lican form of government is going to have a fair trial 
in this great land. To this end, in every community, 
the persuasive power of the Masonic Fraternity must 
be vigorously exercised in maintaining the greatest in- 
stitutioin that we have for the making of real Ameri- 
eans. If there are those who have grievances against 
this institution, let us heed them respectfully, and make 
an effort to speedily improve upon the limitations they 
evince. But let none be tolerated to insidiously attempt 
to destroy, and point with scorn at this great structure 
which in the eyes of the Fathers was seen to be the 
channel through which Americanism was to be promul- 
gated to the end of time.’’ 


FORMER AND REFORMER 


It is no longer enough, in order that the school may 
perform its work, to assemble the pupils in common 
work and play. It is necessary that the whole adminis- 
tration of the school, its curriculum and methods should 
be revised from the point of view of their contribution to 
this task. Some of the items that must be included in 
this task are: First, the inculeation of a spirit of in- 
ternational good will in opposition to present tendencies 
toward a narrow, exclusive and jealous nationalism, 
called patriotism. Second, the fostering of mutual re- 
spect among racial groups: teaching geography, history, 
literature and the arts in such a way that each racial 
group shall learn to admire the gifts and achievements 
of all others, and so that each group shall feel that in 
becoming assimilated to the spirit of American life it 
has something worth-while and distinctive to contribute. 
Third, a more frank facing of economic and industrial 
issues in their relation to all social interests. It is not 
meant, of course, that any ‘‘ism’’ shall be taught. But 
at present students go out into the world ignorant of the 
realities of the situation into which they will be obliged 
to enter, or with a highly specialized picture of industrial 
society—its high lights intensified, its evils put in deep 
shadows and its problems slurred. They have next to no 
intellectual preparation to meet the problems and hence 
become easy victims of class or partisan spirit or at the 
mercy of plausible propagandists and demagogues. 

At the present time, the greatest need is the 
awakening of teachers to their social office and function 
and the responsibilities therein entailed. They must put 
aside the habit of thinking that social questions are the 
concern of none but professional social workers, philan- 
thropists and politicians. They must recognize that they 
themselves are first of all social workers, constructive en- 
gineers of future society, statesmen in the deepest sense. 
In the golden words of Horace Mann they have to act 
in the consciousness that ‘‘Where anything is growing 
one former is worth a thousand reformers.’’—John 
Dewey, in The Survey, June 15, 1923. 
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The Cross-Word-Puzzle 
Speller 


By TURNER and MILLER 


Advantages Over 
Formal Spelling 


1. It arouses curiosity and stim- 
ulates the spirit of emulation. 


2. It intensifies visualization by 
forcing attention to the correct 
position of every letter in the 
word. 


3. It adds new meaning to every 
word by enlarging its associa- 
tions. 


4. It vitalizes the necessary re- 
view of the most commonly mis- 
spelled words in the English 
language. 


5. It is an effective teaching de- 
vice which solves the problem of 
home study by providing self 
direction that will limit the ordi- 
nary sources of error in the ab- 
sence of supervision. It is both 
a school and home project. 


6. It is particularly wel/ adapted 
to individual instruction in the 
classroom and serves to counter- 
act many of the bad effects of 
group instruction. 


7. An effective device in the 
socialized recitation. 
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The Spelling Bee and the Wise Owl 





Statement by 
the Author 


I used to let Miles 
Gloriosus write our 
advertisements for 
us. This time he 
was getting ready 
for the Cincinnati 
meeting, so I hada 
chance to realize a 
life-long ambition 
and write one my- 
self. I hope it in- 
terests you. 


(An Advertisement) 
By ALFRED O. BROWN 


BE 


In the Good Old Days the 
Spelling Bee exerted Consider- 
able Influence in the Little Red 
School House. But he Stung so 
many Girls and Boys—especially 











Boys—that he became very Un- 
The Girls didn’t mind much because most of them could 
My Mother was an excellent Speller. 


popular. 


spell Well. 


But to This Day my Father spells like Chaucer—worse, even, 
than Felmley who spells that way on purpose. No one likes to be 
at the Foot of anything, even of a Spelling Bee. 


Then, Aha, the Cross-Word Puzzle came into General Use. 
One might go so far as to say that it became Ubiquitous. 


(Months Pass) 


There was a Jolly Miller—not the one who lived by the River 
Dee, but he was just as Jolly —who formed a Partnership with a 
Studious Turner. 


After much Milling and Turning they prepared the Wise Owl 
for the Unoccupied Throne of the Deposed Spelling Bee. They 
accomplished this Achievement by Harnessing the Cross-Word 
Puzzle for Spelling Purposes. 


There are eleven Wise Owls in the Cross-Word-Puzzle Speller 
by Turner and Miller.. Every Wise Owl is a Cross-Word Puzzle. 
The Children solve the Puzzles with Avidity. As Dewey is Re- 
ported to Have Said, “Interest is Related to Will. You may Fire 
When You’re Ready, Gridley.” 


The Wise Owl doesn’t care a Hoot who is at the Head of the 
Spelling Class or who is at the Foot. After children do the Cross- 
Word-Puzzle Speller by Turner and Miller, all of them can spell. 





ORDER BLANK 


PUBLIC SCHOOL PUB. CO., 


Bloomington, III. 


Gentlemen: 
Send me one copy of the Cross-Word-Puzzle Speller, 
by Turner and Miller. Price 10 cents per copy, postpaid. 


THE CROSS-WORD-PUZZLE SPELLER 
AN EFFECTIVE TEACHING DEVICE 
for 
Mastering the Most Commonly Misspelled Words 
in the English Language 


Prepared by 


EE ee ae ee LN ee a ee Oe ee 


EDWIN A. TURNER = 
Director of Practice Teaching, Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois 
Street and No : and 


CHESTER F. MILLER 
Superintendent of Schools, Galesburg, Illinois 





City and State 
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(Continued from inside cover) 


The Cultivation of Personality is the 
basis of the programs for the four gen- 
eral sessions and the speakers have been 
chosen with great care. On Thursday Eve- 
ning, March 19, Rabbi Abba Hillel Silver 
of Cleveland, Ohio, will give the address 
of the evening on ‘‘ Formal Education and 
Human Personality.’’ At the Friday 
Morning session, Dr. Edwin D., Starbuck 
of the State University of Iowa will de- 
liver an address on ‘‘How Can the Public 
Schools Make Good in Character Educa- 
tion?’’ and Dr. Henry 8. Curtis, State Di- 
rector of Hygiene and Physical Education, 
Jefferson City, Missouri, will speak on 
‘*Physical Education a Sound Public Pol- 
icy and a Basic Factor in Race Survival.’’ 

At the Friday Evening session, Doctor 
Starbuck will give another address on 
‘The Worth of a Child,’’ and Dr. Rollo 
Walter Brown of Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, will speak on ‘‘The Creative Spirit 
and an Improved Social Order.’’ The ad- 
dress on the fourth general session which 
takes place on Saturday Morning, March 
21, will be delivered by Dr. Henry Neu- 
mann of the Ethical Culture School of 
Brooklyn, New York, on, ‘‘ Personality in 
the Making.’’ 

Strong programs have been arranged 
for the several section meetings and the 
officers of the Central Division believe 
that the Bloomington meeting will be a 
real event, one from which hundreds of 
teachers will date new vision and in- 
creased efficiency. 


SUMMER MEETING OF THE N. E, A., 
AT INDIANAPOLIS, JUNE 28 
TO JULY 4, 1925 


Preliminary plans of the headquarters of 
the National Education Association pro- 
vide for the location of the registration 
and service, the meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly and the Exhibits all in 
one building and closely adjacent at the 
Indianapolis meeting which begins on June 
28. Meantime, reserve your hotel room. 


HIGH SCHOOL PRESS ASSOCIATION 


Seventy-one delegates representing high 
schools in every part of the state were 
present at the 4th annual convention of 
the Illinois High School Press Association 
at Knox College, February 6th and 7th. 

The matter of a more economical annual 
was discussed in group meetings and some 
attempt was made to determine how small 
a high school could have an annual. It 
was decided that a high school of less 
than 150 people could not well afford much 
of an annual, but that such a school could 
have a magazine, put out quarterly or even 
once a semester which would be a review 
of the work of the school. Emphasis was 
placed on efforts to simplify the form of 
annuals and make the content of more 
value. 

The prize was awarded to Barry High 
School for the best annual for the least 
money. Barry had to contend in this with 
many of the large Chicago High Schools. 

The question of how much a teacher 
should share in planning and in reading 
copy for the annual was brought up and 
the speakers, both delegates and outsiders, 
all agreed that it was better to have a less 
accurate annual and have it more the 
work of the students themselves. 

Attention was called to the fact that 
many high schools put out better news- 
papers when it comes to typographical ac- 
euracy than do many colleges. Attention 
was also called to the fact that many high 
schools were dependent a great deal on the 
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The World’s Greatest Need 
is Your Greatest Opportunity 


Roger W. Babson, the prophet of modern business, says, “The need 
of the hour is not more factories, not more railroads or steamships, 
not more armies or navies, but rather more religious education.” 
When Mr. Babson speaks, thousands of business men heed. 
They hasten to invest their money in accord with his advice. 
Will you invest your time this summer in an undertaking that 
will help meet what he says is the world’s greatest need,—and 
which will pay you well while doing it? 


A “Different” Vacation This Summer 


Tributes! 


“The attractive e- 
ment of the Bible in E 
BOOK OF LIFE reveals 
its romance and charm 
and adds lustre toits dig- 
nity and truth. This work 
will make the Bible a used 
in the home and a 
*book of life’ indeed.”’ 


“A work of rare merit. 
Will rekindle and inten- 
sify an interest in Bible 
study.”’ 


“True educa- 
tion, iécal Yor tenchers 
and parents.’ 


Elba Kilburn 


“The time spent in your work 
has been the most interesting 
and profitable of my life. M 
income is double the salary 1 
received as a teacher.” 
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A vacation spent in traveling for THE BOOK OF 
LIFE will give you welcome relief from the mo- 
notony and tension of school teaching. Yet your 
school experience ideally fits you to fill such a 
position successfully. 

THE BOOK OF LIFE is different. You will findan 
opportunity to grow, to develop a new side of 
your nature, to uncover hidden abilities in your- 
self, and to render a real Christian service. 

We guarantee you a definite income, with no limit 
to what you may earn above that. The work will 
bring you in contact with the finest people in any 
community visited. You will be associated with 
men and women of the highest character, educa- 
tion and ability. After an experience so invigor- 
ating, inspiring and profitable, you may win a 
permanent position in our organization. 


Write for Booklet 
“The World’s Greatest Need” 


This interesting booklet tells more about THE 
BOOK OF LIFE and the possibilities it offers for 
service andincome. Write for it now. Tell us all 
about yourself, your position, your age, your re- 
ligious affiliations-— anything that bears upon 
your experience, education and ambition. 


JOHN RUDIN & pie Inc. 


2319 Prairie Avenue - 


IBook of fife 
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Of course every teacher 
wants to get away this 
summer ~~ and of course 
every teacher wants to make 
money at the same time— 


But How 


Do Both? 


The great International Compton Service answers the question. 
You tell us about you and we'll tell you about it. 


One-third of the teachers of this 
country who don’t go to Summer 
School, make beds and wait on table 
at summer resorts and don’t have a 
good time and don’t make any money. 

Another third take a summer travel 
tour, spend what little money they had 
saved and come back broke in the fall. 

The other third just stay home and 
vegetate. That isn’t any good either. 

Now some of you come this year and 
try the Compton Service. 

First of all, this Compton Service 
gets you away from home and into new 
surroundings for a while. 


Remember, the Compton Service is 
a great International Institution with 
hundreds upon hundreds of women 
(most of them teachers, like you) rep- 
resenting it. You're trained before you 
start and you're paid a salary while 
starting. 

This summer we can take two hun- 
dred teachers between the ages of 25 
and 40 into our organization. These 
teachers must have some normal or 
college training, with at least two years 
of teaching experience. They must be 
in perfect health and free to travel. 

And they must be willing to 





at is more important 
to a school teacher than 
to any other human being. 

Second, it lets you travel 
extensively on Compton 
money instead of on your 
money. That’s mighty im- 
portant. 

And third, it brings you 
back home with several 
hundred dollars in your 
pocket. And that gives you 
a very comfortable feeling. 

Of course, selling the 


work hard in order to be able 
to play hard. 

ow if you are live and 
ambitiousand full of life and 
willing to learn and eager to 
earn, n sit down tonight 
and write us fully about your- 
self. Not one page, but ten 


pages if necessary. We are 
looking for material — good 
material—and we'll read 
many pages to find it. So 
write us confidentially all 
about yourself—who youare, 
what you are, how old you 
are, what you look like, your 
personality, your executive 
ability, when your school 
closes, how many weeks you 





Compton Service meansa “‘Ireceivedacheck for C#m work and everything you 
lot of work; money j * one hundred ten dollars think will interest us. 


grow on trees. But it also  formylast week. Imade 


There may be more in this for 
you than you ever dreamed of 


means a lot of fun, with lars my first summer.” %% YOU sit there now. Make 


plenty of time to enjoy it. 


here and you may aT} 


—Mary B.Hill want to go back in the fall 


Of course, we give preference to those who can start earliest and work longest 


Fr. 2 CORPTON &=CO. 


Dept.LT 1, 58 East Washington Street, Chicago 
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time of the manager of their English De- 
partment to do work which the students 
ought to do themselves, and that too close 
faculty supervision defeated in part the 
objective of such work by not creating a 
feeling of responsibility on the part of the 
students. 

Ed Leader, Monmouth High School, was 
elected president and William Churchill, 
Galesburg, was elected secretary-treasurer. 

Rockford High School, Lake View, Mo- 
line and Mendon received prizes. The next 
convention was set for October at Knox 
College where the association was formed. 


TWO NEW TEXTS FOR FRENCH 
CLASSES 


LABICHE’S LA GRAMMAIRE AND 
Le BARON DE FOURCHEVIF 


Edited, with Introduction, Notes, and Vo- 
eabulary, by Herman 8. Piatt, Principal 
of Public School Number 46, Manhattan, 
New York City; formerly Assistant Pro- 
fessor of Romance Languages, the Uni- 
versity of [llinois. 

As a first introduction to French dra- 
matic composition, these two clever come- 
dies of Labiche are particularly stimulat- 
ing. Labiche’s keen observation, his ver- 
satility, and the humorous twists and turns 
of his inventive mind create the kind of 
lively characters and amusing situations that 
inspire the imagination of the student-actor. 
The comedies are written in good French, 
in the simple and spontaneous give-and-take 
of ordinary conversation. They call for 
considerable ingenuity on the part of the 
student to render them into the proper col- 
loquial English equivalent. 

**La Grammaire’’ presents some of the 
favorite types of French comedy—Cabous- 
sat, the provincial bourgeois, Poitrinas, the 
rural pedant, Machut, the typical country 
veterinary, Jean, the usual comedy servant, 
and Blanche, the unsophisticated boarding- 
school miss. ‘‘Le Baron de Fourchevif’’ is 
an admirable example of the bourgeois com- 
edy for which Labiche is so famous. The 
central character is M. Potard, respectable 
as a seller of chinaware, but ludicrous as 
the pretended inheritor of the De Fourchevif 
estates. 

The revised edition, which includes a com- 
plete vocabulary in addition to Dr. Piatt’s 
excellent annotations, extends the usefulness 
of the book to classes that prefer text and 
vocabulary within a single cover. These 
books are part of the International Modern 
Language Series published by Ginn and 
Company, 2301 Prairie Avenue, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


CHARTERS RETURNS TO RANKS OF 
ILLINOIS SCHOOL MEN 

The University of Chicago announces 
that Dr. W. W. Charters will be a mem- 
ber of the faculty of the School of Educa- 
tion of the University of Chicago. Pro- 
fessor Charters is one of the foremost stu- 
dents of the Curriculum and his books 
which are published by the Macmillan 
Company have had a wide sale. He is a 
prominent member of the Educational Re- 
search Association which is one of the se- 
lect organizations of American educators, 
its membership being confined at present 
to less than 150 people. Professor Charters 
is also one of the Associate Editors of the 
Journal of Educational Research. His 
work in the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology and in the University of Pitts- 
burgh won the respectful admiration of 
American school people and Illinois teach- 
ers will be glad to welcome him back to this 
state. 
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Make Vacation Pay Double pune rN 
by combining study with recreation at COLORADO 


COLLEGE, in the famous Pikes Peak region. Special & B w 
courses for teachers. All work counts toward college a n Oo rr oO 
degrees. Cool summer weather makes study and play 


alike pleasurable.. A post-card will bring full infor- 4 10 to $300 
mation. All arrangements, including registration, can 


be made by mail. Address. on plain note without end 
GUY ALBRIGHT, Administration Building, 
Colorado College, - Colorado Springs, Colo. al 














NEW BOOKS RECEIVED Any Illinois .school teacher 


The Education of Handicapped Children, regularly employed can borrow 
by J. E. Wallace Wallin, Boston, 1924, money of us confidentially at small 
“ore gg ag Company. Cloth. Illus- cost and on easy terms. Our in- 
trated. . xiv, 394. . . 

Teaching English in High Schools, by Rus: terest charges are in strict con- 
sell A. Sharp. Edited by Henry Suzzallo. formity with the State law. Each 
— eg ae Mifflin Company. payment made on p rincipal re- 

oth. >- Se i 
Sociology ot we Hoaial Frebiene, by duces the interest. If you settle 
arles A. wi ew or 4 : 
American Book Company. New Edition- in full sooner than agreed you 
neva . Cloth. Pp. 416. pay only for the time you have 
ynamics of Teaching, by Henry Edward 
— ag? oy 1924, George H. Doran use of the money. 
mpany. oth. Pp. ix, 190. . . 
fF d: ti Fag | 22, ite Word Grows Smaller, by Daniel J. No credit references required. 
uca 10n pli * 1s oo —— ——- No inquiries made of friends, 
ite istory ries: . ew ork, bd 
Recreation’ 1924, Charles E. Merrill Company. Cloth. —— a = — ae 
trated. Pp. vi, 293. aith in the honesty of teachers 
is an an illustrated booklet describing un- sdente* ; ; ; 
usual opportunities to make your study & eee ty Bhalla enables us to render immediate 
as SS both profitable and Stewart Center, New York City, 1924, service without investigation or 
ton with work lading to degrees | yon! oud Liverght, Pape. PD: St. || red tape. “We make loans any- 
SUMMER Peoria, Illinois, 1923, The Manual Arts where in the state and the entire 
Press. Cloth. Tllustrated. Pp. 143. transaction can be arranged b 
s SESSION The War-Time Organization of Illinois, by 8 y 


Marguerite Edith Jenison. Edited by || Mail. 
Earn Promotional Credits on the Theodore Calvin Pease. Springfield, li- 


00 OODED RE nois, 1923, Illinois State Historical Li- We are an old established con- 
COOL WOOD SHO brary. Cloth. Pp. xvi, 508. cern having been in business 42 
OF LAKE MICHIGAN | “taphic Aids in Occupational Analysis for 

Guidance and Teaching, by Clyde A. Bow- years. The fact that we are 
man, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, 1924, The licensed by the State and under 
Bruce Publishing Company. Cloth. -Ilus- s ane : 
trated. Pp. 103. tate supervision should convince 
: Story Hour Readers Revised Manual, by Ida ou of our reliability. 
The The Gaeye of in ncades The radu Coe and Alice Christie Dillon, Boston, 7 y 


a, mcation, School FF ya 1923, American Book Company. Cloth. 
aw Schoo, Schoo! of Mi usic, School of Speech. Illustrated. Pp. 272. 


Education inciode offered in the School of | Story Hour Readers Revised Primer, by Ida Established 1883 


and Methods SchoolCurriculum Coe and Alice Christie Dillon, Boston, 
te Educational Measure- 1923, American Book Company. Cloth. Chicago Mortgage Loan Co. 





aS 


tionalPay: Illustrated by Maginel Wright Enright. (Not a Corporation) 
Educational Pm mes Pp. 128. 


Elementary Education Junior High School Story Hour Readers Revised Book One, by 22 West Monroe St. (14th fleer) Chicage 


The other schools offer a wide wi ty subjects Ida Coe and Alice Christie Dillon, Boston, Phones Randolph 0358 and 0359 and 0360 
Feculty ineludes Public School men of achievement. 1923, American Book Company. Cloth. 


Summer Session Opens June 22, 1925 Illustrated by F. W. Richardson and Ruth . . , 
Address Wautsr Dit Scorr, President Hallock. Pp. 128. Applications by mail will receive prompt attention 
ITY Story Hour Readers Revised Book Two, by ne ee en rae 
NORTHWESTERN banat i Ida Coe and Alice Christie Dilion, Boston, INQUIRY BLANK 


"1923, American Book Company. Cloth. It is understood this inquiry does not obligate 
Illustrated. Pp. 204. me to borrow or put me to any expense. 

Story Hour Readings Fifth Year, by E. C. A , 
Hartwell, Boston, 1921, American Book ROE S ERR One 


ycok SCHOOL PAPERS 

















Please send me a copy of the booklet illustrated 
here describing al) details of the Norts- 








WESTERN UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION 
—both educational! and recreational. 
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Company. -Cloth. Illustrated by George 
Varian, Joseph Franké, W. F. White, E. 
B. Comstock, and others. Pp. 400. 
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WANT A GOV’T JOB? 
$1140 TO $3000 YEAR 
All teachers should try the U. 8. Gov- 
ernment examinations frequently held 
throughout the entire country. Many per- 
manent, life positions paying $1140 to 
$3000 a year are constantly being filled; 
these have short hours and pleasant work. 
Write immediately to Franklin Institute, 
Dept. B237, Rochester, N. Y., for list of 
positions obtainable and free sample ex- 
amination coaching lessons. 





Picking “Coffee on a Brazilian Plantation 


Every Teacher Should 
Have This 


COFFEE 
SCHOOL EXHIBIT 


ars Coffee Exhibit was designed 
especially for school use. It is espe- 
cially appropriate for Fourth, Fifth and 
Sixth Grades in connection with the 
study of Commercial Geography, and 
for Domestic Science work in higher 
grades. 
There are fourteen subjects in the 
exhibit as follows:— 
1—Branch of Coffee Tree Showing Blos- 
soms and Berries (six colors) 
2—Coffee in Different Stages (six colors) 
3—Brazilian Coffee Plantation (sepia) 
4—Cultivating Coffee (sepia) 
5—Picking Coffee (sepia) 
6—Drying Coffee (sepia) 
7—Washing Coffee (sepia) 
8—A Ship Loading Green Coffee (sepia) 
9—Roasting Coffee (sepia 
10—“‘Cup-testing”’ Coffee 8 ie) 
tiie = World, I, Showing Co ee-growing 
12—A ~— wes (sepia) of Coffee 
13—How Coffee Should Be Brewed 
a Dietetics (with scene in Re- 
Laboratory at Massachusetts 
Inotitete of Technology) 


This Exhibit was prepared for educa- 
tional purposes and is sold at cost. It 
will be sent, postpaid, anywhere in the 
United States upon receipt of thirty cents 
in stamps, money order or coin. 


P yoine Coffee Trade Publicity Spoggeiites T 
| 64 Water Street, New York, N 1 
| I am enclosing thirty cents. Please send | 
me the Coffee School Exhibit. 
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While Teaching 


“Romantry Sehect i 
Se i dt 
s reek 
sity gives over 450 —_ i oa 


Begin any time. 


Ge nese of Chica 








Am®, TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


CHIC BALTIMORE 
Free Registration aw: achson vd, 211 N. SoORCTL PA KAY needs Bids. 


Joining All Offices "aig Wht Au chee nih 





ALBER TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO 
Fortieth year. 


We need well prepared teachers for Public School, Normal School and 
College work. Our many clients pay highest salaries. Send for booklet, “Teaching as a 


Bidg., D : Peyton Bidg., Spokane 





Other Offices: 437 Fifth Ave., New York; Sy 











CLINTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 3) % 


CLINTON, IOWA C. E. Cozzens, Manager 
We place Good Teachers in Good Positions at small expense to them. 


FREE REGISTRATION TERRITORY (ir cael Ment sod Woe 





ates only, pale apne ie 
All Seates. Get details. 


ODEON BLDG.,ST.LOUIS,M° 


SPECIALISTS EE 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 





IF YOU WANT A GOOD TEACHING POSITION: 
Rural, Grade or High School in any State West of the 
ississippi River, write us at once. Not an agency. 


Teachers Information Bureau, 


Teachers Come West 


NEITHER ENROLLMENT FEE 
NOR COMMISSION CHARGED 





P. 0. Box, 2435 
DENVER, COLORADO 








IN THE BETTER 
POSITIONS 


————_ We enroll a Normal and College Graduates. | 


ROCKY M7 TEACHERS RANCH OFFICES 
AGENCY Portland, Ore. N. W. Bank Bidg. 
410 U.S.NaT. Bann BLOG Denver COLO Minneapolis, Minn. Lumber Exchange 


WM. RUFFER. Ph. D. Manager Kansas City, Mo. Rialto Bidg. 


Adams-Thurston Teachers’ Agency 


224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago 
High class nationally known medium between Teachers, Colleges, Normal, 
Public and Private Schools. Established 33 years. 

Write for booklet “‘How to Apply.” 


TEACHERS WE PLACE YO 


_Betabiished a ee tg 





























LARGEST TEACHER PLACEMENT WORK IN THE U.S. 
Under One Management—Direction of E. E. Olp, 28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, 28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago. Affiliated offices in principal cities. 
AMERICAN COLLEGE BUREAU, Chicago ky - ee College work only. 

NATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY, Southern B Washington 

EDUCATION SERVICE, 19 S. La Salle St., Chicago: 1254 Amsterdam Ave., New York. 


Our Service is Nation Wide 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR APPLICATIONS 
25 Copies for $1.50 


CHICAGO PICTURE COMPANY 
1553 Madison Street Chicago, Illinois 





























